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FRUIT, GARDEN anp H 


A CHAT WITH THE PUBLISHER 


AM sure one of the articles appealing 

to you most in the November Fruit, 

Garden and Home, was Frances 
Jewell’s‘‘ Why Not Have a Wild Garden?” 
I have had the idea of getting more wild 
flowers and plants into my garden at 
Meredith Farm in my mind for some 
time, but had failed to act upon it. 
Several times I have been on the point 
of writing down a plan for wild plants. in 
a certain part of our garden, but this 
thought always came to me when I was 
away from home and noticed beautiful 
wild flowers adorning the wild woods or 
elsewhere. Miss Jewell’s article carried 
that suggestiveness of “something to do 
now” that I like to see liberally sprinkled 
thruout the pages of every issue. 

The other day a friend told me about 
a lady of his acquaintance who is a great 
lover of her flower garden. “She is so 
proud of that garden, and the work she 
has done in it,” he said, “that she has a 
neat little sign near the front walk which 
— : ‘You are invited to enjoy my gar- 

en’.”’ 

I thought this was a splendid thing to 

do. It suggests that fine feeling of hospi- 
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tality and comradeship which all garden- 
ers have for each other. Surely that sign 
is in marked contrast to many which one 
sees along the highways and byways of 
life! 

But that isn’t all that this woman has 
done. My friend states that she has 
made all of her garden furniture herself, 
and everything is done in cement. She 
not only made her own garden seats and 
benches, but her own sundial. 

Of course, we are going to have a 
story about this woman’s garden and the 
things she has made, just as soon as 
possible. 

In the meantime, be sure to watch for a 
page of suggestions in an early issue for the 
home craftsman to make. And if any of 
our readers have made attractive things 
with their hands, whether it be a sundial, 
a garden seat, or a new kind of shelf, I 
know Sherlock would like to hear from 


them. 
. 
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A Magnificent Tree Such as This 
Lends a Grandeur to Any Scene 


Of all man’s works of art, a cathedral 
is greatest. A vast and majestic tree 
is greater than that. 

H. W. Beecher. 
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Where Your Christmas Holly Grows 


ALVARA P. WILLIAMS 


S you approach Gig Harbor, 
Washington, on the boat 
from Tacoma, you see on 

a high bluff ahead, a huge “H.” 
Comparatively few people know 
that this locates “Hollycroft Farm,” the second largest com- 
mercial holly farm in the United States; but those who are 
acquainted with Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Peyran, the owners, know 
that here is an industry with a future, tho one unknown in 
most parts of the country. 

Did you ever think of it as an industry at all? Did you ever 
stop to wonder where your Christmas holly wreath comes from? 
Perhaps you thought, like many people, that it grew wild. So 
it does, the native American holly, which is found along the 
Atlantic coast, the Mississippi valley, and some southern 
states. Even this wild holly has been so carelessly cut and 
torn up that a warning is issued that it will soon be very 
scarce. Most of the holly of commerce is the European variety, 
which is more desirable for several reasons: the sturdy, stocky 
tree, the large dark green waxy leaves, and the thick clusters 
of large berries. Compared to this variety, the native holly 
has a “scraggly” appearance, and the berries are more scat- 
tered. 

A visit to Hollycroft Farm opens one’s eyes to the possi- 
bilities of holly growing in the Puget Sound country, and at 
the same time to the wonderful results attained by a man who 
is an artist in his feeling for natural beauty. As Mr. Peyran 


Facts About Your Holiday Decor- 
ations You'll Appreciate Knowing 


place of the usual slippery path. 


All buildings except the house 
were grouped together, a little 
back from the house itself. The 


result is a delightful home, sur- 
rounded by flowers, shrubs and native trees, with nothing to 
detract from the wonderful setting of Puget Sound and Mount 
Rainier, or from the charming personalities of Mr. and Mrs. 
Peyran. 

Now for the details of how this has been done. Mr. Peyran 
has been until recently a traveling man, but on account of his 
health bought a two and one-half acre bit of wilderness at 
Shore Acres, near Tacoma, intending to make a summer home 
and resting place. A chance acquaintance suggested that he 
try some holly, as the Puget Sound climate is adapted to its 
growth. Mr. Peyran says that in 1913 he couldn’t remember 
what a holly tree looked like, but in the course of his travels 
he began to find out a great many things about it. 

One was, that very few people in America knew very much 
avout it, so he sent to England for a book on the subject, and 
with this and the help of an English gardener, he started his 
venture with thirty-five trees. As soon as he saw that these 
were going to be successful, he imported three hundred more 
from France. The next question was where to put them. 
The result was the purchase of more land, increasing his farm 
to fifteen acres. Of this, he now has six hundred trees on five 
acres, and is clearing land for more. It requires well-drained 








says, ‘There is no reason on earth for the ugly places so many 
people have. It is just as easy to have your place beautiful, if 
you only do a littlé planning at the start.” Certainly Mr. 
and Mrs. Peyran had the vision of beauty before them in 
planning their home. Contrary to the usual custom around 


Puget Sound, they left some trees when clearing land; others 
instead of being cut down were made into rustic archways; a 
stairway to the beach, with 8,000 feet of lumber, takes the 














Fairly rich soil 


soil—there are 4,000 feet of tile on the place. 
is best, but the fertilizer is better applied as a top dressing 


than at the root of the tree when set. A winter temperature 
which does not go below ten degrees above zero is necessary 
if the trees are not protected by artificial covering. This, with 
the rainy winter so desirable for best growth of the tree, is 
found at Shore Acres. 


All the trees on this farm are (Continued on page 34 
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Trailing arbutus flowering normally after chilling 





Jack Frost Not So Bad As He Is Painted 


HE scientists are upset- 
ting many of our popular 
notions nowadays. The 
latest theory they have ex- 
ploded has to do with the 


effect of cold upon plant life in our northern states. 
we have always believed that Jack Frost was the arch enemy 
of plant life, and if it were not for him we would have flowers 
and fruits and grass perhaps all the year around, the scientists 


now tell us that Jack is in the main a 
beneficent old fellow. They admit that 
if he comes too early or stays too late his 
visit is likely to prove embarrassing. Yet 
if he did not come at all, which means 
if we did not have any cold weather, the 
majority of plants in our northern lati- 
tudes would show little if any growth in 
the spring. It is hard to believe that the 
effect of cold is to stimulate rather than 
to retard plant growth, but that is what 
we are now informed actually happens. 
Experts of the national bureau of plant 
industry are responsible for this revolu- 
tionary theory, which they back up with 
the practical results of numerous experi- 
ments. 

One fact stands clear in these experi- 
ments—the dormant condition of certain 
plants in winter is not the result of cold 
and freezing; on the other hand, cold 
stimulates the revival of life in the plant 
when spring comes. Such an explana- 
tion of the effect of cold is new to the 
everyday reader, who is used to looking 
upon winter air as detrimental to plant 
life, forcing the shrub into a dormant 
state scarcely better than death. But 
healthy, husky blueberries which were 
in a government greenhouse “went to 
sleep” just the same, despite the fact 
that the air was kept at a growing 


temperature. The shrubs, it is true, did not go to bed so early 
as they did when Jack Frost used to hurry them off, but go to 
sleep they did. Their leaves dropped off, and in the warm 
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Many Beneficial Results are Due to 
Action of Frost on Fruits and Plants 


While 
year. 

















Blue-berry forced into flower in September 
after artificial chilling 


check each other. 


out leaves promptly. 


greenhouse the plants went 
into a dormant condition ex- 
actly like that of others out- 
side in the cold and snow. 
Moreover, they were late in 


waking when spring came. Some, indeed, sleep thru the whole 
The inference is that the plant’s period of dormancy is 
a seasonal matter and not induced by the cold, but that the 
early and luxuriant growth cannot occur unless the plant has 


been thru a period of: chill temperature. 

Two interesting experiments were con- 
ducted with blueberry plants as proof 
of this. In the middle of February a 
blueberry plant which had shed its leaves 
and become dormant in a warm green- 
house maintained at a temperature of 
70 degrees was repotted and set in the 
south end of the greenhouse. A small 
opening was made in the glass, and thru 
this opening one of the two stems of the 
plant was thrust, the open space about 
the stem where it passed thru the glass 
being carefully plugged. During the 
rest of the winter the plant remained in 
the same position, the pot and one stem 
continuing in the warm temperature of 
the greenhouse, while the other, project- 
ing thru the glass, was exposed to the 
rigors of winter, with its alternate freez- 
ing and thawing. About the middle of 
April the outdoor branch started into 
normal growth, while the indoor branch 
continued dormant. 

A modification of this experiment was 
conducted at the same time with an- 
other plant. In this case the plant was 
set on a shelf outside the greenhouse and 
a single branch run thru the glass into the 
warm interior. When spring came it was 
the interior branch that remained dor- 
mant, all the outside branches putting 

Thus the two experiments served to 


From a comparison of these two experiments it is evident 
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that the difference in behavior 
of the indoor and outdoor 
branches could not have been 
caused by any special action of 
the root system, for in one experi- 
ment the roots were inside and in 
the other outside. It is clear that 
the causes that stimulated the 
growth in the exposed stems 
operated in the stem itself, not 
in the roots. The theory is that 
the cold weakens the plant cells, 
and by destruction in part turns 
the starch into sugar, thus as- 
suring new growth. This event, 
it is asserted, cannot take place 
if the plants are protected from 
frost and cellular injury. 

A little consideration will show 
how important the principle of 
chilling is to those species of trees 


and shrubs which are subjected each year to several months of 
If they are so constituted as to start into 
growth as easily in the warm days of late fall as they do in the 
warm days of early spring many species would come into flower 


freezing weather. 


and leaf in those 
warm autumn spells 
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Trailing arbutus flowering sparingly from lack of chilling 
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therefore ask, “Are there not other 
agencies than chilling which will 
start dormant trees and shrubs 
into growth even in our own 
latitude?” It must be said in 
reply that there are. And it is 
worthwhile to consider some of 
these causes, for not only are they 
of interest in themselves but also, 
instead of weakening the hypothe- 
sis here presented, they serve to 
strengthen and confirm it. 

The pruning of a long-dormant 
plant will often start it into 
growth. Girdling produces a 
similar result. Notching the stem 
does the same. Rubbing the stem 
also starts the plant into growth. 
In ail these examples of the stimu- 
lation of growth by injury it is 
conceived that the enzym, or sol- 


uble ferment, which is found in all plants and which transforms 
starch into sugar, is brought into contact with the starch as a 
direct result of the breaking and straining of the cells, thus 
causing sugar to be formed and growth to begin. 


Tropical 
plants probably 
have various meth- 





that we call Indian 
summer, and the 
stored food that the 
plant required for NE 
its normal vigorous 
growth in the fol- 
lowing spring would 
be wasted in a burst 
of new autumn 
growth, which 
would be killed by 
the first heavy 
freezes and would 
be followed by a 
winter of weakness 
and probable death. 
But when two or 
three months of 
chilling are neces- 
sary before a newly 
dormant plant will 
respond to the usual 
effect of warmth, 
such plants are pro- 

















ods of coming out of 
their dormancy and 
there is every rea- 
son to expect that 
some of them will be 
found to aeccom-~ 
plish this act in the 
same way as our 
long dormant green- 
house plants, by the 
weakening of their 
cell membranes- 
This is in effect 
substantially iden- 
tical with chilling. 
As a single ex- 
ample of the practi- 
cal application of 
the principle of chill- 
ing, it may be stated 
that the scientists 
of the department 
of agriculture in ef- 
forts to domesticate 
the wild bluebe 











tected against the 
dangers of growth 








plant, have succeed— 


in Indian summer. 
It is probable that 
all our native trees 
and shrubs are thus 


Dormant blue-berry plant on February 

15, when it was placed on a rn d out- 

side a greenhouse, and a single branch 

passed thru glass into the warm 
interior 


Same plant on May 21, when Spring 

came the chilled branches bust into nor- 

mal leaf, while the branch inside the 

greenhouse, which had been kept warm, 
remained dormant 


ed, thru the medium 
of hybrids, in bring- 
ing these plants into 
highly productive 








protected. 
Anyone may make 


a simple and instructive experiment in the fall and winter with 
such early spring blooming plants as alder, hazelnut, pussy 
willow, yellow bush jasmine, forsythia, Japanese quince, peach 


and plum. In mid-autumn bring 
into your living room and set in 
water freshly cut, dormant, leaf- 
less branches of these plants. 
They will not bloom. At inter- 
vals of a few weeks during the late 
autumn and winter try the same 
experiment again. It will be 
found that the branches cut at 
later dates will come into bloom 
under this treatment. . They will 
not do so, however, until the ex- 
piration of the period of chilling 
appropriate to the various kinds 
of plants included in the experi- 
ment. 

It might be argued that in the 
tropics there is no —s weather 
yet that trees and shrubs spring 
into growth after the dormant 
period of the dry season just as 
they do in temperate climes after 
the dormant period of winter. 
The critical scientific man will 

















Four-vear-old blue-berry hybrid in full fruit 


bearing. They have 
made them fruit so 


luxuriously and abundantly that they have brought returns to 
the growers at the rate of more than $1,000 an acre. In a word, 
they changed the blueberry from a small wild fruit the size of a 


pea to a fruit the size of a Concord 
grape, and they have made its 
culture a profitable industry. 
These things they would not have 
been able to do, however, unless 
they had first worked out the 
principle of chilling, an under- 
standing of which was essential 
to their work of breeding and 
propagation. Going still further, 
the scientists responsible for these 
improved varieties of blueberries 
have made them yield, in green- 
houses, ripe blueberries in Febru- 
ary and March, the largest ber- 
ries reaching a diameter of over 
three-fourths of an inch. At 
various times from midsummer 
to autumn the plants were placed 
in glass frames artificially chilled. 
After two or three months’ chill- 
ing they were taken into a green- 
house and at once began growing 
and flowering.. 











A group of pinus bungeana near Peking, China, srom which introductions ave Leen made into this country 


New and Useful Ornamentals 


DAVID 5S. PACK 


NCLE SAM’S agricultural ex- 
plorers who roam the face of 
the earth in search of new and 

valuable plants and trees to enrich 
our lives and give us new fruits 
and vegetables of economic value, are not content with the 
practical and the commercial alone. For, as it has been written 
before, man is a beauty-loving fellow and does not live by 
bread alone. He craves the beautiful and the attractive. He 
is not content to gain food, shelter and security against the 
infirmities of old age. He wants beauty; he longs for attrac- 
tiveness; he is a natural gardener. And so our horticultural 
explorers bring back to us the outstanding ornamental trees 
and shrubs which they discover in other 
lands and in the remote places of the 
earth. 

One of the’early Pharoahs sent down 
into the head-waters of the Nile and 
brought back some rare palm trees, back 
in the dim days of early history, and 
planted these in the world’s first garden. 
And this importation of living trees was 
considered such a noteworthy event by 
the historians of the day that they set 
down the story in imperishable form on 
his tomb. Today, our agricultural ex- 
plorers are bringing elm trees from the 
mountains of China—thousands of 
miles in the interior of that mysterious 
and ancient country—new, hardy popu- 
lars from the north of Russia where they 
have had to struggle for ages with the 
most rigorous climate known to the 
human race; bush honeysuckles from 
Japan, the country where dwarf crea- 
tions abound, and countless other 
worthy ornamentals from China. In 





Newcomers In the United States 


To Grace Your Lawnand Garden 





developed and perfected at Kew 
Gardens. Rosa Hugonis is a very 
early rose, with large bright yellow 
flowers, two inches across on the 
average, borne solitary on short 
lateral twigs. The bush is well thought of for landscaping 
purposes, and has a value as a shrub aside from its blooming 
characteristics. The bush is rounded in appearance, grows to 
about eight feet in height, with arching branches. Bristles and 
thorns are often absent from much of the stem, tho not always. 

The white-barked pine of northern China is another orna- 
mental which offers excellent possibilities for the United States. 
It will grow anywhere, particularly in the Middle-West regions 
where climatic conditions and soils make 
it impossible to grow any one evergreen 
extensively. It looks as if it had been 
white-washed and the bark flakes off 
like sycamore. The foliage is somewhat 
scanty as in Scotch pine, giving it a very 
picturesque appearance. It is a tall- 
growing tree and lives for centuries, a 
characteristic not always present in 
varieties now extensively grown. It is 
planted around the tombs of the Mings, 
the last native Chinese dynasty. It is 
said that the seeds of this tree are sold 
in the streets of north China towns as 
a delicatesse. 

One of the most useful and attractive 
of the contributions China has recently 
made to us in the way of ornamentals is 
the Ulmus Pumila, a hardy elm tree 
from the north of China. It is drought- 
resistant and likewise resistant to alkali 
conditions in the soil, making it adapt- 
able to parts of the country where elms 
have not succeeded in the past. This 








fact, the great majority of the new- 
comers to this country can be traced 
to various provinces of China. 

Take the Rosa Hugonis, for instance 
All rose gardeners are familiar with it; if they haven’t intro- 
duced it into their own gardens, they have heard enthusiastic 

raise for it from other rose growers. Well, they will doubtless 
surprised to learn that Rosa Hugonis is a native of western 
China and that it came to us from the famous Kew Gardens in 
London. The story goes that Pater Hugo (Father Hugh 
Scallon), who was a missionary in China, discovered it in its 
native situation and sent the original seed to England. It was 


The chinese white-barbed pine 


does not mean that it is limited to 
sections where these conditions prevail, 
because it is succeeding admirably in 
practically every section of the country. 
It has proved and will no doubt continue to prove the greatest 
boon to portions of the West where shade trees are difficult to 
procure, and it has brought the much-loved elm to every 
household, no matter how unfavorably situated for the more 
delicate American elm. 

The Catalpa Bungei is fairly well and favorably known in 
many parts of the country, and is one of the best ornamental 
trees we have at the present time, It comes into*favor for a 
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Catalpa bungii trees along park drive in Cincinnati. They came from China 


number of purposes and oftentimes saves many a difficult 
situation. It is a fast-growing, vigorous Chinese tree which 
sometimes reaches 100 feet in height and a diameter of ten to 
fifteen feet. It is native in the mountains of the western prov- 
ince and is cultivated in many ancient gardens, as in the Yellow 


Temple garden near Peking. It is 
also valued for its wood, which is 
soft and easily split when fresh, but 
when seasoned it becomes extremely 
hard and of the character of walnut, 
tho it is light in weight. It does not 
warp and is used in construction 
work, in building fine furniture and 
the like. It would probably make 
good fence posts. 

A new ornamental Chinese vine, 
carrying the heavy impediment of 
Ampelopsis Aconitifolis, will also 
find favor in many home gardens in 
the future. It is drought-resistant, 
with deeply laciniate, palmate hand- 
some foliage and numerous brilliant 
yellow berries. It is suitable for 
porches, trellises, arbors and other 
convenient means of support. It 
comes to us from Chili, near Peking. 

For the rock garden, we have the 
Berberis Chinesis, a barberry growing 
from one to three feet high, which 
was discovered growing among mossy 
boulders in the mountains of the 
Chili province at an altitude of from 
4,000 to 6,000 feet. At the end of 
the summer it is very showy with its 
brilliant red berries and it will make 
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Populus Berolinensis comes from Petrograd and 
north Russia. It is a hardy form of the common 
so-called “Berlin poplar” and is usually planted 
in clumps, where it makes a slender growth. But 
with an airy and free habitat it will round out inte 
a full symmetrical tree. 

Lonicera Mackii is a honeysuckle of central and 
northern China, northern Japan and southern Man- 
churia. It reaches us thru Professor N. E. Hanson, 
thru James Veitch & Sons, Chelsea, England, and 
thru Dr. D. Prain, Kew Gardens. It is a bush 
honeysuckle with spreading branches and dark 
green leaves reaching ten feet in height. The pure 
white flowers are magnificent; like our common 
Lonicera Japonica they fade yellow, probably after 
fertilization. The fruits are red. 

Rosa Xanthina, a very hardy yellow rose. Its 
roots are so drought-resistant that it is probably 


of promise for grafting on more delicate species. It is itself, 
however, quite ornamental: its flowers are medium size, semi- 
double, yellow. The flowers are not fragrant, and a bush blooms 
but once a year, but the abundance at blooming time is very 
great. The Chinese use it for grafting the roses on. Native to 


northeastern China. 

Salix Matsudana is a native of 
Chili province, China. It makes a 
magnificent growth, tall and well 
rounded with graceful branches. It 
requires no water supply beyond a 
scant summer rainfall. 

Syringa Amurensis (Amur Lilac). 
A beautiful shrub or even a tree 
forty feet high, with beautiful masses 
of white flowers. It grows wild on 
dry rocky mountain slopes of north 
China and will withstand hot, dry 
summers and severe winters. It is 
probably also valuable as a stock for 
tenderer species. 

Vitex Negundo Incisa is a sage 
with pretty blue flowers, which lives 
on alkali dry regions of Shantung. 
The annual shoots are used in 
basketry and the flowers are par- 
ticularly abundant in honey, at- 
tracting the bees. It attains twenty 
feet when left alone. It is probably 
useful to bee keepers. 

And the end is not yet. Explorers 
are sailing the Seven Seas to reach 
remote lands in the eternal quest— 
not of gold or precious stones—but 
in quest of the greater treasure of 








an excellent addition to the rockery. 

An ornamental tree similar to our 
native fringe tree or “old man’s 
beard,” is the Chionanthus Retusa. 
It has white flowers, which are 


fragrant and very lacy in appearance. The berries are blue. 
As it is very drought-resistant, the Chinese use it for stock in 
grafting their olive, Olea fragrans, which also serves to dwarf 
the scion to a size convenient for picking. It may offer possi- 


bilities to our own breeders for other purposes. 


A few of the other ornamentals introduced into this country 
are the following: Juniperus Chinesis Columnaris is a very 


pyramidal and drought-resistant, and more cold- 
resistant variety of the true species, probably 
closely similar to our Juniperus Virginiana of sterile 
pastures and windbreaks. In north China it is 
planted for this purpose, and, as with our species, 
often is used around graveyards, from its dignified 
appearance. 

Prunus Tomentosa is a very decorative cherry 
with fruits the size of a large pea, and sessile on the 
slender, flexuous.branches. The fruit is edible but 
of poor quality, tho it is better and more fleshy than 
our choke cherry Primus Virginiana. It is not as a 
fruit tree but as an ornamental and for breeding 
experiments that it is introduced. The Chinese 
graft it on to Prunus Davidiana. It flowers very 
early, with handsome white and pinkish blossoms. 

Populus Simonii is a tall Chinese tree found in 
sandy and low situations very commonly. It has 
warty bark, and the birdseye appearance of the 
wood will probably make it valued by fancy wood 
collectors, ~ 


The new hardy Chinese elm’ whi-h is drought-resis- 
tant and will thrive whe e the American 


elm fails to grow 


plants, trees and fruits which will 
grow in your own backyards and add 
to the joy of living, and contribute 
something to the little Eden which 
you are building. And as they go on 


with their search, the thanks and the appreciation of a multi- 
tude of grateful countrymen accompanies them. 
may even erect monuments to their memory! The money 
value of the contributions made by these unselfish scientists, 


Posterity 


if actually computed would run into millions of dollars. 


The larger wealth, however, has come from the enjoyment 
they have afforded. 
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How To Be a Plant Breeder 


AVE you ever thought of 
trying the breeding of new 
flowers in your own garden? 

Sounds interesting, doesn’t it? It 

is well worth trying, and if you 
possess the requisite patience and the 
proper enthusiasm, an infinite amount 
of pleasure may be derived from this 
fascinating hobby. And think of the 
satisfaction that will be yours, should 
your experiment result in the production 
of a variety with a new shade of color 
or a more desirable habit of growth. 

It is necessary, of course, for you to 
know the parts of a flower in order to 
proceed, and it is well to select a flower 
in which the important parts are simple 
and prominent. I don’t know a better 
plant for this purpose than the gladiolus, 
whose flowers grow on long, graceful 
spikes. 

Looking into the flower, you will see 
the three stamens, the tops of which are 
called anthers, and one pistil with the 
three-parted stigma at the top. Shortly 
after the flower opens, the anthers be- 
come covered with a powdery sub- 
stance called pollen. It is this pollen 
which has to be transferred to the other 
flower in order to make the “cross.”’ 

Now, let us suppose that you have 
selected a white variety that you want 
to cross with a red variety. If you de- 
cide to use the red flower for bearing the 
seed, carefully clip off the upper half of 
each petal just when the flower is about 
ready to open, but when you clip the 
petals, be careful to avoid injuring the 
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Plant Breeding Is a Worthwhile 
Hobby for Amateur Naturalists 








The first blossoms of a Gladiolus seedling 








window. In a few weeks, the tiny 

plants, like blades of grass, will 

appear. When spring comes, place 

the inner pot in the garden soil up 

to its rim, and the little plants will 
grow during the summer. 

In the fall, take up the little bulbs 
which have formed, and put them in 
sand in a small box until the following 
spring. During the second summer, 
they will produce their first blooms, 
and how anxious you will be to see the 
new flowers! 

The first stem of blossoms may only 
have four or five flowers, and from one 
“eross’’ you may get several varieties. 
Even if your first attempt at plant 
breeding is not attended by startling 
success, I am sure that you will want to 
try again, and will probably extend 
your activities to other plants. 

While different species vary in the 
number and appearance of the organs 
concerned in plant breeding, the pro- 
cedure and treatment are essentially the 
same, tho of course the habits of the 
particular species selected should be 
carefully observed before going ahead 
with the experiment. 

Should you feel that the gladiolus 
experiment gives you too long a wait, 
you may prefer to start with one of the 
simply-constructed annual plants, such 
as the petunia or the mirabilis (four-o’- 
clock), in which case you will get the 
results the season following your experi- 
ment, provided the seeds are started 
in the house early in the spring. 
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istil and stamens inside. Now, notice the three stamens 


uddled close together. Take a pair of tweezers and renx 


the stamens, leaving the pistil alone. Cover the whole flower 


loosely, but completely with a piece 
of wax paper, tying the paper 
around the flower with a piece of 
string, not too tightly. The flower 
is covered so as to prevent insects 
from bringing pollen that is not 
wanted. 

In about a day, the pistil of your 
covered flower will be ready to 
receive pollen from the other 
flower. If you have timed your 
flowers well, the pollen on the 
white flower should be “ripe,” 
which will be indicated by its 
powdery condition. Remove the 
three stamens carefully, to avoid 
losing any of the pollen. Use the 
tweezers for this purpose, putting 
the stamens in a saucer. 

Carry the saucer to the wrapped 
flower, remove the wax paper, pick 
up each stamen with the tweezers 
and rub its pollen on the pistil of 
the uncovered flower. Now, cover 
the flower again and leave it cov- 
ered for a week. If your work has 
been successful, you will notice the seed pod develop 
until it is three-quarters of an inch to an inch long. 
Leave it on the stem until it is ripe, which will be 
indicated by the drying of the pod. 

You may keep this pod in a small box of sand 
until spring, or the seeds may be removed and 

lan immediately in rich, sandy soil in a wide 
bulb pot, burying the seed to a depth of about half 
aninch. The six-inch size pot is good for this pur- 
pose. Place this pot within an eight-inch pot, and 
fill the intervening space with moss. Keep the moss 






budin prop- 


moist in order to prevent the drying out of the soil in your seed 


t. 
Set the double pot on a pot saucer and place in a sunny 


—Pistil 


-—stamens 
with anthers at 


There are just a few precautions the careful plant breeder, 


ve whether he be professional or amateur, always observes. He 


keeps a record of each cross. A good way of doing this is to 


mark the cross on the sack protecting the crossed 
blossom. For example, suppose you have used the 


red gladiolus, Attraction, for the mother plant, and 


pollen from the white Augusta. Mark on the sack 


top 





er condition |@ 
fortreatment 7 














Showing “double pot’’ method of growing 
seedlings 


variety of pollen. 


“Attraction X Augusta.’”’ When the cross is suc- 


cessful as indicated by the 
formation of the seed pod, 
replace the paper sack with 
one of mosquito bar, and 
within this mosquito bar 
sack put an _ indelibly 
marked label showing the 
cross. Keep the seed of 
each cross by itself. Not 
only will your plant breed- 
ing experiments prove more 
interesting, but they will 
be more valuable, for who 
wouldn’t rather have plants 
whose lineage is known 
than plants obtained by 
hit-or-miss trial? 

Every precaution ought 
to be taken to prevent any 
mixing of pollen, but don’t 
let the word ‘‘precaution”’ 
turn you aside from trying 
your hand at plant breed- 
ing. Simply carry a bottle 
of denatured alcohol with 
you and after working with 
one plant, cutting out the 
stamens, sterilize the clip- 
ping shears and tweezers by 
dipping them into the alco- 
hol. Do the same when 
pollenating. When you are 


thru using one sort of pollen sterilize the saucer and the tweezers 
carefully, and also the hands, before gathering your next 















F you are a Lady-of-the-House and have ever spent two years 
on a desert island in the middle of the Pacific ocean—as I 
have no doubt most of you have—you will think as I do 

about your housework in general and your kitchen work in 
particular. You will remember how delighted you were when 
the ocean cast you up on the lovely tropical island and dis- 
covered that your husband could make a really lovely and 
satisfactory house by leaning eight of the giant leaves of the 
bongo-bongo palm against a stake. The result of this was that 
there was absolutely no housework to do, for the floor was 
clean white sand and the morning breeze blew away the sand 


“Kitchen Efficiency”’ 
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color or with different markings. If you sliced open a blue 
dingo-dingo gourd, for instance, you found within it an exact 
substitute for roast beef, baked potatoes, corn-on-the-cob, 
apple pie and whatever was needed for a4 roast beef dinner. 
The yellow gourd, on the other hand, supplied a perfect chicken 
dinner in four courses, with soup and dessert. In fact, it did 
not take you long to discover that the eighteen varieties of 
dingo-dingo gourd furnished eighteen perfect and entirely 
different menus, ready to eat, while the smaller gourds fur- 
nished breakfasts, luncheons and suppers. 

“Henry,” you said to your husband, “this is perfect. Here 


of yesterday and spread a new coat of spotless sand on the we stay! Nothing can ever get me away from this delectable 


floorfor today. Even greater 
was your joy, as you will re- 
member, when you discov- 
ered the pingo-pingo vine 
growing there in great pro- 
fusion, for the pimgo-pingo 
vine was something like a 
brown tape from which hung 
a thick fringe of lustrously 
soft silvery fringe. It was 
only necessary to snip off a 
short length of pingo-pingo 
vine and tie it around your 
waist and you were fully and 
suitably clothed for that 
warm climate. In one-third 
of a minute you could snip 
off enough pingo-pingo vine 
to supply yourself and your 
husband with all the clothes 
needed for two years. 

But your greatest joy was 
when you found that -the 
dingo-dingo gourd, or melon, 
grew most profusely on your 
desert island. You had read, 
and knew it was a fact, that 
the dingo-dingo gourd was 
ideal food for that climate. 
By poking a hole in one end 
of the dingo-dingo gourd and 
drinking the liquid immedi- 
ately you had a drink exactly 
like iced water or water fresh 
from a mountain spring. If 
however, you let the gourd 
stand one minute after punc- 
turing it you had an exact 
substitute for iced tea. Let 
it stand two minutes and it 
gave iced coffee. Put it in 
the sun for one minute and 
you had hot tea, and two 
minutes in the sun caused it 


to decant hot coffee, either with cream or without, as pre- 
ferred. The stem of the gourd was practically pure cane sugar 
and only an instant was required to break off as much as you 


wished. 


The real value of the dingo-dingo gourd, however, was its 
food value. You discovered that eighteen varieties of this 4th. You could and did 
remarkable gourd grew on each vine, each gourd of a different 








Those Who Work 


Those who work have no terror in the 
prospect of tomorrow. To work is to live, 
and if happiness ever comes in this life it 
comes to those who work. People who work 
are prosperous and gentle. They have no 
false dollars in their pockets and no false 
halo over their heads. They are the people 
who forge ahead in the wilderness, making 
way for Eternity. 


The man who works envies no man his 
money bags. He wants no man’s glory, no 
man’s honor, no man’s happiness, save that 
which he has earned himself. Men who do 
not work are like children who do not play. 
Like Nero of old, they are fiddling ragtime 
while the Eternal City burns. 


The man who squanders the golden hours 
of opportunity will never do anything else. 
Those who have learned to work will never 
get tired of life. The horny hand of toil 
never angles for another’s pocketbook. Hands 
that work and serve well do not wear steel 
bracelets. 


Work well, love well, laugh well and you 


have learned to live well! 


—The Editor 








desert island. All my life I 
have been doing kitchen work 
and housework, and washing 
dishes and mending clothes— 
but never again!” 

That morning you went 
down to the edge of the ocean 
and sat on the sand and sang. 
The next morning you went 
down to the edge of the 
ocean and sat on the sand and 
sang and combed your hair. 
The next morning you went 
down to the edge of the 
ocean and sang and combed 
your hair and wiggled your 
toes. For a year and six 
months, in absolute freedom 
from kitchen work and house- 
work you went do.n to the 
edge of the ocean and combed 
your hair and wiggled your 
toes, but you had not been 
singing for a year and five 
months. At the end of a 
year and seven months you 
were the most bored woman 
on earth. You hadn’t a 
thing to do. You would sit 
for hours looking at that con- 
founded ocean and every two 
minutes you would sigh and 
move one leg and sigh again. 
The sixteen small pains that 
you had never had time to 
notice at home were with you 
always. You had nothing to 
do but notice them. You 
had all the leisure in the 
world, and these were the 
only uses you could put it 
to: 

Ist. You could wiggle your 
toes and comb your hair. 


2nd. You could think about your pains and aches. 
3rd. You could have time to look at your husband and think 
what a miserable mutt he was after all, and what an ugly nose 


he had, and that his eyes were too close together, and that the 





human ear—in any form—is a hideous monstrosity. 


have time to dwell on 





your troubles by the hour, and to invent new ones, 
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and to imagine that your husband was intentionally slighting 
you, and to hate him for it. 

5th. You could think this desert island was a miserable 
place, because it gave you no chance to show you really were 
worth something in the world. 

6th. You could understand why your husband looked at you 
as if he thought you were worth about as much to him as a 
plugged nickel, and you could begin to wish you were back in 
America where old man husband may not have given much 
thought to your housework and kitchen work and dish washing 
and mending, but where he felt the lack of it like sin if you 
went away for a week or two. You wished you were back in 
your house at home where you knew you were doing something 
that was of some use to somebody. 

And 7th. You could and did hate yourself and your husband 
and the disgusting breeze that swept the floor for you and left 

ou nothing to fill your house. And the disgusting bongo- 
een house that never needed its windows washed. And the 
disgusting pingo-pingo vine that never gave you a chance to 
take a needle or a piece of goods or even a sock in your hands. 
And most of all you hated the dingo-dingo vine that did your 
cooking and left no dishes to 
wash. Before the two years 
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have gone to those things because somebody took away the 
work they had depended upon to fill their days and evenings. 
When great-grandmother put the spinning whieel in the attic 
because factories took over her job of spinning and weaving, 
great-grandmother had to read books and play the melodeon 
and spend pleasant hours in her garden—or die of ennui. And 
as ready-made garments, sewing machines, gas ranges, vacuum 
cleaners and one thing and another crept in and stole away 
more of the work of the house the women had to look for other 
interesting things with which to busy their hands and hours. 
All these things are good, too, but I doubt if they give the 
complete satisfaction that comes from one’s own job done by 
one’s self. I know mighty well that neither golf nor garden nor 
angling nor any of the things I like give me the actual happiness 
that I get from doing my work. In these days when interesting 
things are so very interesting it is fine and right and proper and 
good for a man and woman to have a share of them, but a 
professional club-woman—one who makes it a life work—is 
not a bit happier than a professional dish washer who, by the 
way, is often a man, and usually not as happy. 

My observations lead me to believe that the happiest woman 
is one who has some—or 
even a good bit of house- 
work to do and who, when 





were up, you remember, don’t 
you, just how you could not 
stand it any longer. You ed 
got a fishbone and bit an eye 
in it, and peeled a fiber thread 
from a bongo-bongo leaf, and 
got some tough zingo-zingo 
bark and announced that— 
no matter what the climate 
Wwas—you were going to 
make some winter under- 
wear for your husband! 

And the next day you be- 
gan gathering the large flat 
shells of the mingo-mingo 
clam and set up in business 
as a dish-washing wife with 
a set of plates and dishes! 
And you braided a rug of the 
tendrils of the tingo-tingo 
vine so that you might have 
something to sweep, or at 
least shake the dust out of! 
And then you began to be 
happy on your desert isle. 

If you ever want to know 
what a blessed thing your 
home work is, I advise you 
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she had completed it be- 
cause modern appliances and 
methods have taken from her 
any reason for spending all 
her hours at it, goes out to 
her garden or to her club or 
to a lecture or theater or 
auto jaunting, or all of them, 
or any of a thousand other 
things. We must have some- 
thing to do that we think is 
worthwhile, or we can’t be 
happy. A woman who is so 
busy at home that she can 
do nothing else can turn her 
unhappy life into a happy 
one by having a garden as 
large as a tablecloth, just out- 
side her. kitchen window, 
where she can see it as she 
works, and to which she can 
run out at odd moments to 
pick a blossom, turn a trowel- 
ful of earth or pull an inter- 
loping weed. 

The happiest men I know 
are all workers, and the hap- 











to go somewhere with your 
husband where he has noth- 
ing to do at all and you have 
the house to keep and the meals to cook and the dishes to wash. 
In a week he will be as blue as a blue-faced baboon, and you’ll 
find him hunting 1p the broom and sweeping something—it 
does not matter what; he’ll sweep the side of the house or the 
limb of a tree. You'll find him hanging around the kitchen and 
first he’ll tell you how the potatoes ought to be peeled, and 
then he will, on the sly, peel them for you. You'll find him 
wandering into the house like a lost soul and then he will disap- 
r, and when you hunt him up you'll find him making the 
or darning a sock. Anything that is work, or seems like 
work, that he can be busy at! 

The work a woman does in the house is the most blessed 
thing life gives her. I don’t pity any woman for having any 
housework to do. I think the woman who has none to do with 
her own hands—or no servants to supervise at the same sort of 
work—is to be pitied. And I don’t pity a man for having his 
own sort of work that he must do. If he did not have it he 
would be bored to death. The only way to keep a man or a 
woman from cutting their own throats when their work is 
taken from them is to give them something approximately as 


I don’t feel particularly sorry for the pioneer women whose 
housework kept them busy from dawn until long after dark. 
They may have felt sorry for themselves, but that is nothing— 
we all feel sorry for ourselves now and then. I would feel sorry 
for the pioneer woman whose work about the house gave her 
something to do and who suddenly found herself with nothing 
to do for an hour every day. I would feel sorry for her if she 
did not have a few square feet of ground to grow a garden on. 

Women, as I see it, have not battled themselves away from 
the kitchen and the sewing basket in order to join clubs and 
read books and enter politics and one thing and another. They 


piest women are those who 
have enough home work to 
feel that they are useful, but 
who are not so over-burdened with it that they feel like th 
camel that has a load of brick piled on top of the last straw. 
If a woman sees in her home work more than her strength can 
compass, the thing for her to do is to doas much asshe can and 
let the rest slide. But the point of this article of mine—which 
is some of my work, by the way, and not lazy-day loafing stuff 
—is that enough housework to be worthwhile is a blessing, and 
that a woman’s proper work in the house is nothing to fret 
about. To have it done away with entirely is to suffer a mis- 
fortune, and to have it trimmed down until it is not enough to 
be considered useful is a thing to be regretted. : 

Introducing gas ranges and electric washers and all the 
laboratory saving devices man can ever invent will not rob 
woman of her proper birthright of home work. These things 
only modernize her work and make it easier and, perhaps, more 
interesting—which is as it should be when bank clerks no 
longer have the drudgery of footing long columns but pump 
them up on electric adding machines. And, you can bet your 
boots, if a woman has so much automatic machinery in the 
house that it looks like a factory, and has forty servants, she 
will have enough to do to keep her properly busy, if she super- 
vises those servants and those machines properly! A man 
who manages a steel mill can be quite as happy as the man who 
pounds red-hot iron on an anvil. 

But the thing I call Kitchen Economy can be overdone. A 
fond husband can be imagined, who, feeling sorry for his wife 
because she has enough housework to keep her busy and 
happy, takes from her the whole job and runs the house with a 
check book—a check for the rent, a check for the man who 
sweeps the floors and washes the windows, a check for the meals 
that are sent in, a check from his check book for everything the 
wife does better and more interestingly. 














HERE is nothing that is of greater concern to everyone 

interested in growing things at this season of the year, 

than the proper protection of shrubbery, bulbs, perennial 
plants and rather tender trees. All vegetation has climatic 
limitations in a natural state. But under artificial conditions 
these have been extended to a considerable extent. The vast 
extent of country from the Atlantic to Pacific, also north and 
south, makes the question of hardiness a difficult matter to 
consider, as practically all climates are embraced in this area. 
In this brief article I will consider only the requirements for 
latitudes where zero temperatures, or lower, may be reasonably 
expected. 

Many trees and shrubs can be grown considerably north of 
their accepted limits, if sheltered by a windbreak of evergreens 
or buildings shelter them from strong winds. Severe cold 
spells combined with high winds and bright sunshine has a 
tendency to dry out the very life of rather tender trees and 
shrubs. Anyone who is familiar with the prairie country of the 
“Northwest” knows what a big difference shelter belts have 
made in the fruit-growing possibilities of the country, let alone 
the added comfort to the people living there. From the fore- 
going it is readily seen that for a person to have a reasonable 
chance of success with so-called ‘‘doubtfuls,” special protec- 
tion, or a sheltered location is essential. 


FTEN a disgusted gardener will come to the conclusion, 
after a particularly severe winter’s losses, that all nursery- 
men are liars, and some others. There are various reasons for 
this, as growing seasons vary so much. For example, the fall 
may be dry, and the soil too dry for the good of things. This 
has a tendency to makea hardy, well-ripened condition of wood 
which is desirable, but a good soaking is often an advantage, 
just before the ground freezes, if it continues dry. This pre- 
vents the plant from suffering during protracted cold spells. 
Again, there may be a late freezeup following a wet, mild fall, 
with few frosts to help ripen the wood. Under these conditions 
a soft, sappy growth often takes place that is not in condition 
to winter well. After such a season as that just mentioned, 
even many hardy things are badly winter-killed, if not killed 
outright. I have often noticed that in a season when the fall 
was very late and conducive to the growth of roses, with excep- 
tional fall bloom, everblooming rose plant losses are the heavi- 
est the following winter. Sometimes the grower is to blame 
because he treated the plant too well. Instead of trying to get 
a hardy, well-matured growth, he tries to see how much he can 
make it grow. In the end it is often a case of being killed with 
kindness. 

In regard to shrubs it is advisable to give a good mulch of 
leaves or strawy manure to all shrubs known to be hardy in 
your locality, as soon as the ground freezes up. Among shrubs, 
the Wiegelea is a notable example of the need of this. Without 
a mulch, they often kill badly when the thermometer registers 
little below zero, while mulched they have known to survive 
thirty degrees below zero uninjured. * ' 

I find that the lovely Butterfly Bush comes thru the winter 
satisfactorily, if a mound of earth is heaped around the base 
of the plant to the depth of a foot, and then covered with 
leaves after the ground is frozen. You will quite often lose 
considerable of the top, but it will come up stronger than ever 
the next year. I think like the hardy hydrangea, a good cutting 
back is necessary for it to do its best. 


Mant people will say that winter protection is not necessary 
for many shrubs as they get along all right anyway. In 
reply, I would say that in a natural condition Mother Nature 
always protects her trees and other growing things. 

Trees like the Magnolias and Japanese Maples should have 
a good mulch of leaves for a mulch as soon as the ground 
freezes up to keep the frost from penetrating too deeply. The 
same treatment is good also for rather tender shrubs, and many 
ornamental evergreens. To guard against possible damage 
from mice or rabbits, it is a good plan to wrap the trunk to 
prevent this. If there should be a heavy fall of snow during 
the winter, care should be taken to tramp down around them 
as soon as possible. If you do not do this, rabbits are very apt 
to girdle things above where protected. 

When one comes to roses there are all classes and kinds to 
consider, from the ironclad Persian Yellow to the tender Teas. 
The Moss roses, Mad. Plantier, Persian Yellow, Harrison’s 
Yellow and Hugonis.all belong to the very hardy class, that 
winter with only a mulch around their roots. The original 
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single rugosas are also very hardy, while the Hybrid Rugs 
vary a great deal in this respect. Thé Hybrid Rugosas Hansa 
and Black Double de Coubert seem fully as hardy as the original 


type. Lipton, Magnifica and Roserie Parfum de L’Hay will 
withstand twenty degrees below zero at least. The Hybrid 
Rugosas like Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, Nova Zembla, ete., 
produce the highest grade flowers of any of the hybrids. Their 
foliage does not show much evidence of the Rugosa ancestry, 
and about fifteen degrees below zero is all they can endure 
uninjured. 


The Baby Ramblers winter well if protected with leaves a 
few inches thick after the ground freezes, held in place with 
brush or cornstalks. If you live in a locality where the roses of 
the Dorothy Perkins type winterkill badly, you can easily save 
them. Wait till the ground has frozen up and then unfasten 
the canes on a rather mild day and lay them down, holding 
them in place with sods. Their long, willowy canes, which 
betray their Wichuriana ancestry, are very easy to handle in 
this way. I have seen them wintered in very severe climates 
by merely being laid down and covered with snow, after which 
the snow was covered with strawy material to prevent it from 
thawing. Ordinarily, a few leaves thrown over them is all that 
is required. Everyone likes long canes of Ramblers full of 
bloom and force them so that many times they do not get 
ready for winter properly. This is dangerous, but if treated 
as above you need not be afraid of losing them no matter how 
you hurry them, and the following season when your Rambler 
roses are your pride and the envy of the neighborhood you will 
feel amply repaid for the protection given them. As will 
readily be seen, anyone can by this method grow climbing 
roses far north of their natural limitations. 


The old Crimson Rambler is able to stand twenty degrees 
below zero or lower if mulched well. 


If you live where the thermometer is likely to go more than 
ten degrees below zero it is advisable to protect your Hybrid 
Perpetuals carefully by an earth mound around their roots, a 
foot in height at least, filling in between with leaves after the 
ground freezes. In severe winters you may lose a lot of the 
tops, but if well trimmed back, as they should be anyway, they 
will produce even finer bloom. 


[NX the Hybrid Tea we have the rose that to a large extent 
has supplanted the Hybrid Perpetual. It has its defects, but 
we all admire it. These require more care in regard to winter 
protection, as they are a cross between the Hybrid Perpetual 
and the tender Teas. The method I have found most success- 
ful with them, in a locality where zero temperatures or lower 
are the usual thing, is given herewith. I try to get them as 
well matured as possible, and wait till most of the leaves have 
fallen. Then I take the canes and bend them over to the 
ground. Bricks are then placed on them to hold them in place, 
being careful not to break them. Stones or pieces of sod 
would do as well, but I have the old bricks handy. Soil is then 
put over them, covering them thoroly. Do not throw it on at 
first, but sprinkle it among the canes. After they are all 
covered I put a piece of poultry netting around the bed with 
stakes to support it. About eighteen inches wide suits me best. 
I then leave the beds till they are well frozen, when I put a few 
inches of leaves on top. If you put the leaves on as soon as 
covered, you will be apt to be sorry you did it, by bitter experi- 
ence. At this season of the year mice are hunting around for 
snug winter quarters, and you have their winter home ready for 
them. Mice are expensive boarders among rose bushes, as I 
found out to my cost. If the ground is frozen before the leaves 
are put on, you will have no trouble with mice. I have a Mad. 
Caroline Testout rose bush that is fifteen years old, that has 
been wintered in this way. Last June it was finer than ever, 
having seventy-two buds and flowers on at one time, by actual 
count. 

I have been successful with some of the Teas treated as 
above, and find the Cochets a real success. 

Lastly (and this is good advice), be sure to have a pair of 
heavy gloves to use when you put roses to bed for the winter. 
After the ground freezes up put a mulch on your bulb beds and 
perennial borders. Be sure to leave the tops on your Peonies 
till spring, but mulch well. The tops seem to hold the shoots 
back in the spring, preventing frost injury, and the flowers are 
finer. Muich your Hollyhocks and Foxglove loosely, or they 
are apt to rot. A person should remember that in most cases 
mulching is not to keep frost out, but to prevent the alternate 
freezing and thawing so destructive to plants.—C. D. W, 
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Pottery, The Art of The Ages and Today 


NELLIE I. MILLER 


JADE-BLUE vase, a gorgeous orange 
bowl, or an iridescent urn with an 
infinite number of color tones, ar- 

rests and compels admiration not only 
because of its beauty but because of its 
strangely fascinating history. In the background of our mind 
arises a picture of the Egyptian potter sitting cross-legged on 
the sands of the Nile, piling his clay round upon round; of the 
Persian in his yellow turban shaping his water bottles in true 
potter’s style. We wonder what ecstasy flamed in the hearts 
of workers in China, Peru and Damascus while they worked 
out those shapes which have endured 
thousands of years; or we conjure a 
miniature drama of the Greek’s emo- 
tion when he first removed a terra- 
cotta vase from his kiln. 

The modern home builder, however, 
is more interested in the types now 
obtainable, the differences which wiil 
lead to intelligent selection, and the 
wise placing of good types in the home, 
than in the story of the development 
of this art. We turn, therefore, to 
consider the modern potteries. 

The Italian in its many varieties is 
a picturesque and usually inexpensive 
type which seems to be running the 
gamut of popularity at present. The 
Raefelesco ware is cast in unusual 
shapes and is decorated with classic 
and naturalistic designs in orange, 
blues, greens and black. It is difficult 
to place, but its decorative possibilities 
in the right spot are strong. The 
Cantigalai pottery has a wide appeal; 
its lines are restrained and decorations, 
when used, are in complete harmony 
with the shape. Tea sets, compotes, 
and candlesticks in this ware are most 
usable. Another fascinating type 
comes from the island of Capri. The 
coloring is as a rule in flat tone and is 
particularly charming in a dull glaze 
m soft greens, violets, blues and creams. Some of this is 
turned on a potter’s wheel and is fired with the ridges left by 
the fingers showing in their entirety. This type is excellent 


for holding garden uwers. 


Guideposts in Selecting 
and Placing Pottery 





A garden vase of unusual size is effective when 
backed by a wall of Hollyhocks 


More expensive grades of the Italian 
pottery have been recently imported, 
such as elaborate urns and hand-turned 
jars. Some of these latter, decorated in 
geometric designs and conventionalized 
floral patterns in deep orange, green and brown, are very 
desirable. 

Quaint in the extreme is the Quimper ware of northern 
Brittany. A whole village is dedicated to the manufacture of 
this pottery. Much of it is small and fashioned by hand. The 
decorations are motivated by the peculiar costumes and habits 
of the peasantry and are in bright, 
crude colors. More delicately fash- 
ioned and handsomely colored pieces 
come from France proper. Delft ware, 
from the coarse blue and white 
plaques to the multi-hued lustre vases 
of rarest glaze, is much in demand. 
The Royal Doulton of England is a 
high-grade pottery. Their glaze called 
the “Flame”’ is exceedingly brilliant 
and deep toned. The Moorcroft is a 
one-tone glazed pottery which is inter- 
esting because of its pure color tones. 
Wedgewood’s use of classical motives 
on dull black pottery is very effective. 

The Oriental pottery from China 
and Japan is popular because of its 
vivid colorings. For the novice the 
two are hardly distinguishable, but on 
the whole the Japanese is a heavier 
ware with a coarser and duller glaze. 
The Japanese pieces are true potter’s 
shapes of almost every type, ranging 
from the squatty ball-shaped incense 
jar to the stately cylindrical vase. The 
proportions are uniformly excellent. 

The Chinese have a _ wonderful 
range of blue colorings, running from 
the striking deep jade-blue to the 
softest of delicate gray blues, while the 
Japanese use some vivid vermilions. 
The crackled glaze is superbly handled 
by the Chinese and does not endanger the life of the piece. 
Both potteries when unrestrained run into the overly orna- 
mental in shapes as well as decoration. 

American pottery is still very young but produces a number 
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of excellent types. An Ohio firm is becoming noted for the 
soft mat glazes it uses. The color is applied before the vase 
is fired so that it becomes an intimate part of the vase. Some- 
times a vase is put thru the kiln four or five times in order to 
secure the depth of color which can only be secured by repeated 
glazings. Relief figures in the Greek spirit but in the flat 
color of the vase are a recent development of this firm. 

The deep reds, browns, blues, 
purples and turquoise of the west- 
ern landscape have been captivated 
by makers of pottery in Colorado. 
A college in New Orleans has estab- 
lished an enviable reputation for 
hand-built pottery with original 
decorations by hand. Lustre ware 
in imitation of the noted Hispano- 
Mooresque ware is now obtainable. 
The best pieces have a shadowy 
lustre, variant in color while others 
have a brilliant one-toned hue. 

One of the Michigan potteries 
makes a variety of hand-turned 
vases in strong vivid hues of a flat 
dull glaze, but their distinguishing 
product is the large vase in the 
rough, many-hued shadow lustre. 
The size is unusual for hand-turned 
vases and the glaze is strong and 
quite delightful. Most delicate and 
highly-glazed porcelains made by 
another of our American potteries 
are obtainable. They present a 
wide range of colors and shapes. 

In selecting a piece, choose a 
shape which is simple in line and of 
good proportions. Elaborate de- 
signs and adorned pieces will soon 
weary those who must live with them, and are easily broken. 
In cast pieces a ridge often bespeaks a weak point. Such a vase 
should be thoroly examined and tested. ‘Unrepeatables,” 
that is, vases which because of some irregularity in the firing 
have come out mottled instead of in the flat color, will often 
be so porous that if water is placed in them it will seep thru. 
However, if they are intended primarily for decoration and not 
for use, they are often good buys and may be more beautiful 
than the regular product. If a vase is represented as being 
from a certain pottery, be sure that the sign of that pottery 
is carved into the vase or fired_in it as almost every recognized 









A o- of pottery of different nationalities, varying in character 
rom the rough picturesque Italian ware to exquisite 
Chinese and American made pieces 





The finishing off o, a vase is an interesting and . 
delicate piece of work its rooms. 
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make has its distinctive trademark which is universally applied 
to all pieces of its manufacture. 

The greatest determining factor in the selection of pottery 
should be the use to which it will be put. Every home has 
several places for pottery, but every home cannot use a pair 
of red vases nor a large Chinese vase decorated in dragon 
design. Consistently placed for color and shape, a good piece 
of pottery may be a strong note in 
a decorative scheme but it may 
just as easily destroy a good effect. 
For instance, a brilliant orange 
vase on the top of a bookcase would 
repeatedly draw the attention away 
from the books but placed on a 
desk might serve to balance a 
larger article of less vivid harmoni- 
ous coloring and so create a restful 
atmosphere. 

Often one may choose a vase 
in order to “bring a bit of color 
into a corner.”’ Sometimes this is 
good but oftener the corner is better 
left in the shadow. A color related 
in value to its surroundings is better 
than one in too strong contrast. 
For instance, a deep blue vase 
against amaranth hangings would 
be interesting but a pale blue in 
the same position would be dis- 
turbing. It is easier to use different 
colors together than different values 
of the same color. 

Happy is the house which has 
well-chosen pieces of pottery in 
In the hall we may 

have a mirror in a deep blueglass 

frame, below which is a treasure 
box and a pair of vases with the violet glaze faintly visible 
thru the lighter blue last applied. This makes a complete 
decorative unit with the interest centralized and balanced, and 
yet will not prove so expensive as to be prohibitive. In the 
living room we have a bright jade-blue Chinese water bottle 
placed on the table. It balances the lamp which has a little 
of the jade-blue color in the lining of the shade. On either end 
of the mantel may be placed a rather slender vase of blue 
slightly duller than that in the picture which hangs between, 
so instead of diverting the attention from the picture they 
merely serve to emphasize a beautiful color scheme. 
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\A grouping of pottery about a mirror is used for supplying color 
necessary to bring interest into an otherwise dull spol 
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A close-up o, the common garden mole 





How To Handle Moles 


HE most interesting fact 

about the mole is its enor- 

mous appetite. If a man 
weighing 150 pounds ate relative- 
ly as much food as does the mole, 
he would have to consume daily about a 
bushel of potatoes, 10 pounds of butter, 25 
loaves of bread, 25 pounds of meat and 40 
ordinary sized packages of breakfast food. 
Moles held in captivity often eat in a single 
day food which exceeds their own weight. 

Investigations of the Biological Survey of 
the United States department of agriculture 
indicate that the nature of the mole’s diet 
is almost exclusively of animal substances. 
The bulk of the contents of 200 stomachs 
examined consisted of white grubs and earth 
worms. One stomach contained the re- 
mains of 171 white grubs and another 250 
ant puparia while a third contained 10 cut 
worms. Occasionally, however, the worm 
and insect diet is varied to include a small 
proportion of starchy material such as corn, 
oats and peas. On cereal foods alone, how- 
ever, the mole soon starves to death in cap- 
tivity. If the mole was just a bit more dis- 
creet in making its runways some place else 
than in good lawns it probably would be 
worthwhile to encourage and shelter the 
little creatures rather than to attempt to 
exterminate them by trapping. 

The story is told of a certain person who 
had a very fine lawn and garden. The only 
eyesore on the premises were the ridges and 
mounds made in the lawn by moles. This 
person wrote to a pest specialist asking what 


to do to get rid of moles. The pest expert outlined a trapping 
process which eventually got rid of every last mole. A few 
years later the same person again wrote to the pest specialist, 
saying grubs, cutworms and other insects were making it im- 
possible to raise good garden stuff. He again asked what to do 


to eliminate these destructive insects. The 
pest expert’s reply 
was to permit the 
moles to return and 
te put up with the 
rather annoying 
ridges on account of 
the insatiable appe- 
tite such creatures 
have for the real de- 
structive grubs, cut- 
worms and other 
harmful insects. 
Moles often are 
accused of crimes 


they do not commit. Their tunnels make good runways for 
such mammals as shrews, mice and pocket gophers—marauders 
which do the real mischief in injuring seed grains, tubers and 
roots of cultivated plants in gardens. The mole on account of 


L. J. HAYNES 
Pointers On the Habits and 


Characteristics of a Common Pest 
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its long snout is not adapted for 
gnawing and besides its natural 
preference is for foods other than 
seeds, bulbs or tubers. Poisoned 
baits placed in mole runways will 
be eaten by other occupants of the tunnel but 
seldom be disturbed by the mole itself. 

When moles are too numerous and too de- 
structive in lawns or gardens it may be neces- 
sary to combat them in spite of their good 
qualities as insect destroyers. Trapping is 
about the only method which can be de- 
pended upon to get results. A number of 
good mole traps are on the market, these being 
the choker loop, scissor jaws and the impaling 
spikes type. The latter while used largely in 
the East and Central West is not considered 
quite so efficient as either the choker loop or 
scissor Jaw trap. . 

The trap should be set in one of the shallow 
hunting paths which are traversed several 
times daily by moles in quest of insects. Such 
paths are easily located by the sur- 
face ridges. If one of the loop type 
of trap is used, the loops are made 
to encircle the tunnel and the end of 
the loops should reach a little deeper 
than the bottom of the tunnel. Ifa 
scissor jaw trap is used the soil first 
should be loosened and all clods, 
sticks and pebbles removed so that 
the jaws will not be hindred in clos- 
ing when the trigger is pressed 
against by the mole. A little experi- 
ence will soon indicate just how to 
set the different types of traps for 


various soil conditions. 


substance of the 





The type of damage done to lawns by moles 


Moles may be trapped in any season when soil is not frozen 
to such an extent as to prevent operation of the trap. The 
animals do not hibernate but may have their tunnels at dif- 
ferent depths from a few inches to a foot or more at different 
seasons. Their burrows are located so as to invite a continuous 


supply of insects, lar- 
vae and worns. 
When the food sup- 
ply begins to give out 
new territory is cov- 
ered by an extension 
of the tunnel system, 
the mole going thru 
the soil much after 
the manner in which 
one swims. It is said 
that the horse-power 
per mole is astonish- 
ingly high and that 


on account of so much hard muscular work the animal requires 
a relatively large amount of food. 

Trapping may be done continuously in the same tunnel. In 
fact it is better to keep the same location (Continued on page 31 





























Crabgrass is an annual, but it’s 
no snap to get rid of ut 
































This wire grass will spread and 
spread. - Notice the rootlets 











The dandelion enjoys itself in any soil 


Weed Pests You'll Find In Your Lawn 


JOHN G. WESTBROOK 


E will never be satisfied 

with our lawns until we 

succeed in getting only the 
kind of grass to grow there we 
desire. Bluegrass and clovers are 
the most commonly desired types of lawn grasses, or combina- 
tions of them, but most of us seem to be able to propagate 
undesirable grasses better than these! In spite of all we can do, 
we wake up some morning and find our lawns full of crabgrass, 
quack grass, plantain, checkweed and sorrel. 

The weed question is really very easily solved, provided we 
approach the subject from the proper standpoint. It is worth 
a great deal to know something about the characteristics and 
the habits of growth of lawn weeds because this knowledge 
oftentimes suggests a simple way in which to eradicate them. 

For instance, we have a variety of 
plantain known as buckhorn plantain 
which thrives best on light, poor soils. 
One of the best ways to eradicate it is 
to improve the fertility of the lawn 
soil. Common chickweed also thrives 
on rather poor areas and it oftentimes 
appears in lawns which have lost their 
vitality. Altho other measures are’ 
suggested later in this article for its 
control, it can be very effectively 
treated by raking out with a fine- 
toothed rake, and the immediate 
application of quickly available com- 
mercial fertilizer, with reseeding of 
lawn grass seed. Sheep sorrel, another 
weed pest often found on lawns, thrives 
best on dry, sandy or gravelly soils 
that are in a run-down condition, 
altho one will sometimes find it in 
abundance on good lawn soils follow- 
ing a particularly dry season. Some- 
times its presence on the lawn indi- 
cates an acid condition of the soil, and 
it thrives more, vigorously on acid 
soils than most other plants. This 
does not mean ‘that sheep sorrel will 
not thrive on rich, well-drained soil 
well supplied with lime, but it is not 
nearly so likely to compete successfully 
with other plants, if these conditions are present. Other 
weeds may be capable of thriving on any soils, as is the dande- 
lion. In such instances, other measures of control will have to 
be adopted. It may be noted in passing, however, that even 
in these cases weeds -will cause but little of the trouble they do 
if we see to it that the fertility of the soil is maintained in order 
to encourage a good, thick stand of desirable grasses. It is 


Simple Methods of Control Which 
Will Give You a Better Lawn 





Just see all the roots and rootstalks you have to 


destroy in order to get rid of quack grass! 





notoriously true that even dande- 
lions fail to make much of an im- 
pression where a thick stand of 
desirabie grasses is maintained. 
It is when the lawn begins to suffer 
for plant food or moisture and loses its grip, that many of these 
pests come to occupy the center of the stage. 

In this class we may properly place common crabgrass. It 
is beyond all doubt one of the worst lawn weed pests. It would 
seem that since it is an annual that it could be effectively 
handled by killing out one season’s crop and thereby preventing 
reseeding of the ground. This is the effective way to handle it, 
but it is also where the “rub” comes in. Crabgrass has a low- 
growing habit which makes it almost impossible for the mower 
to reach it. In this way, it continues to produce new seed. The 
only effective way to handle it is to 
pull it by hand, and this must be done 
when the plants are small. 

The seed of crabgrass is very small 
and it is produced in great profusion. 
Indeed, it is said by reliable authori- 
ties that it takes one million seeds to 
the pound. It often gets into the lawn 
thru the purchase of cheap lawn seed 
mixtures which havenot been properly 
cleaned or harvested. Crabgrass sel- 
dom starts growth until dry, hot 
weather comes and is most noticeable 
in summer and early fall. As a rule, 
the first frost kills it, turning it to a 
reddish brown color, which makes it 
very noticeable in the lawn. It comes 
on so fast, when conditions have be- 
come favorable, that it seems to have 
sprung up over-night. 

Sheep sorrel is a low-growing, creep- 
ing perennial belonging to the buck- 
wheat family. It forms dense clusters 
of small arrow-shaped leaves which lie 
close to the ground in poor soils and 
forms thick mats of foliage on more 
fertile ground. It spreads by means of 
creeping underground stems or run- 
ners like strawberry runners, and like- 
wise produces an abundant crop of 
small, triangular seeds. One remedy commonly offered is to 
apply ground limestone at the rate of two tons to the acre, 
hydrated lime at the rate of one and one-half tons per acre, 
or quicklime at the rate of one ton per acre. The quicklime is 
slaked with water and the mixture sprinkled freely over the 
sorrel. The mixture will injure the leaves of the sorrel and at 
the same time aid in correcting the soil acidity. (Contd on p. 26 


































OST everybody plants a few 
M tomatoes and lets them grow 

at random. Few take much 
trouble with them after planting 
beyond hoeing. I handle tomatoes 
for early market and must get results. I depend on my early 
crop and of course put every skill I know of into growing the 
crop. 

I raise my own plants in hotbeds, planting the seed for early 
variety about February 20th and later about March Ist to 
10th. The earlier the seeds are 
planted the more skill is required to 
handle the young plant in hotbed. 
To those who only want a few plants 
I would advise buying same from 
some reliable grower or same may 
be started in a small box in a sunny 
window and will make fair plants if 
proper attention and water is given. 

Hotbeds depend upon the skill of 
the handler and the success of the 
plants depend on their early han- 
dling. Transplant the plants to 
dirt bands as soon as they show 
their first true leaves and later to 
dirt pots. I use paper pots at pres- 
ent. Their use I will explain later. 

If properly handled the earliest 
plants will be in blossom and some 
may even show little green tomatoes, 
and to transplant these to the field 
requires a little pains. Many have 
complained to me they never have 
any success in transplanting these 
kind of plants to the field as the 
blossoms blast and in many cases 
the fruit is no earlier. In my experi- 
ence I never have had a case of this 
kind. 

I take the plant in its dirt pot and 
water slightly to moisten the roots 
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This Article Will Be Worth 
Many Dollars To You 


Expert Advice on the Culture 
Of An Old Garden Favorite 








nicely. I fill the hole already dug 
with water, take pains that the hole 
is deep enough. I always like to 
set my plants good and deep. I 
remove the bottom of pot with fingers, shoving the roots down 
into the hole. But bringing the remaining half of the pot 
up around the stem of the plant. This acts asa band. I leave 
this a quarter of an inch under ground, packing it well with 













One method of staking tomatoes 


‘Earliana. 





How To Grow Tomatoes Successfully 
A. D. TOMPKINS 


dirt, and have the best safeguard 
against Mr. Cutworm you can get. 
Never lost a plant from this pest the 
past season and I set a few hundred 
of them. If this method is properly 
followed your plants will suffer no drawbacks, but keep right 
on growing as they would in the pot. Of course if the day is 
hot (I always try to pick a cloudy day when possible), the 
plant will have to be covered but it will soon establish itself 
under these conditions. 

I think it good practice to put 
most of your fertilizer on before 
planting the crop. Perhaps we are 
all cranks on some subject but I have 
obtained best results by placing fer- 
tilizer before planting. I can notice 
very little benefit when made in two 
or three applications. I always stake 
my tomatoes. It requires more time 
but the fruit has a better chance and 
ripens more evenly. 

I also trim away all bottom suckers 
up to the main stem, and in cases of 
heavy setting I thin the fruit in the 
cluster to about four, of course crops 
will vary under different conditions. 
Blight is the most serious disease 
with me, and spraying cuts this 
down in early stages. On most kinds 
they pass thru the fruiting stage 
without serious loss. 

For variety I have tried mam 
kinds. The Earliana is possibly th 
earliest tomato on the market. But 
it has its faults as the first picking 
may be fair, but the second irregular 
in form and often knotty. 

There are several strains now oD 
the market which it is claimed are 
free from these faults but at the 
present time I have not exper 
mented with them. I find for every 
early purpose as well as hothouse 
raising, Bonny Best heads the list, 
coming on only a few days after the 
It is much better, rounder and smoother, and its 
fruiting stage lasts thru a much longer season. 

The Bonny Best is best in my judgment for home gardeners 
and will do best with them in the Continued on page 3f 
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Yellow Plum, a small 
yellow plum-shaped to- 
mato, the name being al- 
most as good a descrip- 


New Giant Dwarf Tomato, 1114 inches in circumference, weight 114 
pounds, raised by the author, Mr. Tompkins 


Livingston’s Globe, a fine purple tomato, is a general favorite where- 
eer grown. It is good in every wav, and has made a name for itself 


tion as one would wish. 
It yields enormously, 
and 1s fine for sweet 
pickles or preserving 


Bonny Best, a variety in high favor for forcing in the greenhouse as 
well as for a large second early garden variety 


Ponderosa Tomato. 161 6 inches in circumference, weicht 1°4 pound 
raised by John Lampman of New York 
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How to Build Your Own 
Home and Save Money 


Practical Hints For the Small Home Builder 


O question confronting the people of this country just 
now is more vital than that of proper housing. There is 
a shortage, it seems, of several million dwellings; we 
haven’t built fast enough to give the people proper homes. 
Overcrowding in large cities is so common that health authori- 
ties are sounding an alarm; unwholesome conditions develop 


not only disease but social un- 
rest and lawlessness. On all 
sides is evidenced the lack of 
that American home life of 
which we have been so proud. 

The day of simple living has 
seemingly passed. There is an 
increasing demand for greater 
luxury in the home surround- 
ings which of itself is not an 
evil, but if this leads away 
from the real home that one 
may own and occupy, to the 
crowded, expensive and alto- 
gether unsatisfactory apart- 
ment-house life, it may be safe 
to conclude that it were better 
to be satisfied with the more 
simple, even primitive, sur- 
roundings of bygone days. 

If the matter of finance is 
not a problem, the housing 
question need not for the 
individual be a serious one. 
We may have a summer cot- 
tage in the Adirondacks and a 
winter residence in Florida or 
southern California; we may 
live, if we choose, in a Pullman 
sleeper or an ocean liner; nor 
need a few hundreds per month 
for an apartment be a cause of 
anxiety. ‘Tis the people of 


small means and income that are hardest hit by present day- 
conditions—often the young couple just beginning life’s 
journey; they haven’t means to buy or to build and as their 
income will barely meet rent and other expenses they can never 
hope to gain the amount required; a condition of hopelessness 
is the result with no incentive to try to do more than just drift 


with the tide. 


There’s an inclination on the part of some to laugh at the 
old sentimental song of “Home, Sweet Home.” 


WILLIAM WALLACE FAIRBANKS 

















The cosy living room in the cheapest kind of a cottage home. The 
walls are of rough boards covered with burlap. The rough, stone 
fireplace was built by the owner—his first job of this character 


much as one might imagine. 


has little or no appeal, being suggestive only of hotel bedrooms, 
cheerless apartments and much that is unpleasant. 
however, just on the eve of a turning back to the more simplified 
forms of home life and surroundings. It is a hopeful sign—the 
modest, inexpensive cottages or bungalows that show careful, 
individual planning; husband and wife have talked about this 


We seem, 


home for months—years, even 
—before construction began. 
Many evenings have been 
spent in the family circle, look- 
ing over books of plans and 
discussing the smallest detail. 
Here and there a few dollars 
are saved by the process of 
elimination; should the sum- 
total then prove too high, 
there’s another going over— 
more pruning—till the cost is 
brought down to the sum 
available. It is this attitude 
that will count big in the next 
few years: big for the com- 
munity as well as for the 
household. With the present 
—and future, for that matter 
—high price of building ma- 
terials, ‘tis the careful avoid- 
ance of unnecessary expense 
that will often determine the 
issue. 

I have planned homes fq 
people—have taken an activ 
part in constructing the same 
—in localities extending from 
the Atlantic coast to the 
Pacific; from the Great Lakes 
region to the Gulf, and build- 
ing requirements do not differ 
in the different localities as 


A home of cheapest construction 
in Los Angeles would, by a few simple changes, be made suit- 
able in every way for a residence anywhere in the Middle West. 
The homes being built in San Francisco today are built as 
much for warmth and comfort as if located in New York or 
Chicago; in fact, there is no difference. On the north Pacifi¢ 


coast, while the temperature never gets at all low, the driving 


To them it 





rains, hard gales and damp summer fogs demand as much care 
in construction of the houses as if in a far colder climate. 
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To the inexperienced would-be owner of an inex- 

nsive home, it is often a problem as to how far he 
may safely depart from the rigidly conventional 
methods. Advice is freely given by well-intentioned 
friends, but it isn’t advice he needs so much as a few 
hard-boiled facts; he might want to know, as many 
do, whether a building covered with shingles is as 
cheap, durable and warm as one finished with other 
forms of siding. Not in many places farther east has 
the shingled house gained the foothold that it has 
west and especially on the Pacific coast where it is the 
general favorite for the more expensive as well as the 
simplest structure. 

Taking the three questions given above in the order 
+] ined it may be stated that the shingled building is 
cheaper. Prices of labor and material differ in dif- 
ferent sections; no absolute quotations may be given 
but, for a small, one-story building, say 24x30 feet 
with a ten-foot side wall, there would be required, 
exclusive of the roof, about ten thousand shingles, 
which may be obtained almost anywhere for from 
three to four dollars per thousand; thus, forty dollars 
would cover the cost of shingles for the walls. If 
other forms of regular siding were used there would 
be required over a thousand feet costing fifty or sixty 
dollars per thousand for the best. Thus there would 
be a saving on this item alone of about forty percent. 








r 


The inch board sheathing covering the studding outside would. 
in either case, be the same as would also the covering of black 
“building paper’’ tacked direct onto the studding or else onto 


the boarded wall before the 
shingles are placed. 

Cost of labor for either 
shingles or siding would be 
practically the same. 

Shingles may be stained or 
painted before being laid. This 
is the better plan as thus the 
whole of the shingle is treated 
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Living room of house shown at bottom of page, which was built by a 
school teacher who had only small sum to start with 





well in. 








s, 
: and rendered impervious to 

d rain or damp. The cost for 

- labor and material is a trifle 

L, more than when painted after 

8 laying, but the life of the shingle 

n is prolonged almost indefinitely ; 

.. and for durability would be the 

n equal of any form of siding that 

wi may be used. 

d Ina hot, dry climate the tend- 

1, ency of the shingles to curl and 

" warp may be partly overcome 

f by painting or staining before 

"% laying and by laying “‘closer to 

' the weather —that is, not ex- 

- posing so much of the shingle. 

3 Walls are often shingled and 

1 then stained or painted; this 

, method is cheap and simple and 

t answers well in ordinary climates a Me, 

; or where a high-grade shingle of cedar, cypress or California 
; redwood is used. A paint for shingles that is not only cheap 
’ but good, is easily made 

, and applied by anyone; 

E mix crude (“fuel’’) oil, 

; three parts and gasoline 

‘ one part. Add to this any 

of the dry mineral colors 


sufficient to give it a good 
’ body — either Venetian 


$d, yellow ochre or 


chrome green, whichever 
7 color may be desired. 
| This should be mixed in a 
| tub or small barrel some 


: days before use and during 
| use must be stirred fre- 
quently as the pigment is 
inclined to settle at the 
bottom. This paint is 
Suitable for shingles or 
any rough wood surface 
only; not for fine or fin- 





How an attractive entrance can he obtained in 
an mexpensive manner 





weeks or more, then apply with a stiff brush, working the paint 
Being cheap it may be used freely. 
shingled bungalow was painted with this material five years 


A fair-sized 


ago. The owner himself did it in 
three days time at a cost of ten 
dollars including the roof. It is 
yet in good condition. Had other 
siding than shingles. been used 
and regularly prepared paint, the 
cost for work and material would 
have exceeded the sum of seventy- 
five dollars; nor would results 
have been any better. 

In bleak, exposed places where 
stiff gales with driving rains ar 
long continued, the walls of a 
building well shingled, will keep 
out cold and storm fully as well, 
if not better, than any other form 
of siding. 

Another important question re- 
lates to the inside wall finish. Is 
the regulation plaster the only 
thing to consider? How about 
other finishes such as “wall 
board,” “plaster board,” “‘beaver 
board,” and others? 

There’s a deep-seated prejudice 
in favor of the regulation plas- 
tered wall; but the fact that large 
factories in different parts of the 
country are turning out other 


wall finishes, and selling them, too, and that their use is giving 
universal satisfaction, should be sufficient proof that they 


possess merit. These wall 
finishes cost, usually, less 
than plaster and their use 
does away with the most 
trying part of the finish- 
ing of your new home. If 
there’s any part of house 
building more mussy than 
the plastering process, it 
has never yet been dis- 
covered and the cleaning 
up afterwards is something 
to be dreaded. In cold 
climates, plastering when 
done in the winter with no 
heating arrangements, 
may freeze and become 
soft and crumbly; thus 
finishing processes are oft- 
en delayed till coming of 
warm weather, while with 








ished or inside work. It 
May be used before or 
after the shingles are laid; 
if after, wait a couple of 








school teacher has now grown into a real home. 


a capital of $100 





A primitive structure to start with, this personally-made home of a 


It was started on 


other finishes the work 
may go right along. There 
is none of the untidy 
effects (Cont'd on page 37 
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Petsai, a New Salad Vegetable 

ETTUCE is our great American 

salad vegetable. It is grown around 

the year in various parts of the 
country to supply the demand for it for 
this purpose. As long ago as 1918, more 
than 40,000 tons of it was grown under 
glass in order to supply it out of season 
for our salads. 

Suppose someone should come to you 
and say: “I know a salad vegetable 
that can be produced for about half the 
cost of growing lettuce, whether in the 
field or greenhouse; I know a salad 
vegetable that will grow anywhere in 
the country, that is a better keeper than 
lettuce, that is much more attractive 
than lettuce, and, furthermore, a vege- 
table that has as much of that valuable 
and withal mysterious element known 
as ‘fat soluble A’ vitamins which all 
the dieticians are talking about!’ Would 
you believe it? Well, now! 

We have it upon the authority of 
no less an expert than Dr. David Fair- 
child, an agricultural explorer of long 
standing in government service. And 
Dr. Fairchild has brought many valuable 
and useful plants to this country which 
have long since been accepted as common- 
place in our everyday life. 

The name of this wonder-vegetable 
is Petsai, and it comes from China, 
where it is one of the most important 
staple crops for food. In China, a tre- 
mendous population has been supported 
for forty centuries largely because the 
Chinese were able to find means of pro- 
.ducing vast quantities of food thru 
specialized crops such as petsai quickly, 
much more quickly than in the case of 
grains where one has to wait for the seed 
to mature. Vegetables like lettuce or 
petsai were the logical answer to such 
a demand, for they grow quickly and 
out of season compared to grain-pro- 
ducing sorts. 

Petsai has erroneously been called 
“Chinese cabbage” by misinformed seeds 
men and dealers who thereby aroused 
in the minds of many vegetable growers 
a dislike or prejudice for it. Many people 
crave lettuce and like to grow it who 
do not and cannot enjoy or like cabbage. 
Petsai is not a cabbage but belongs to 
the Chinese family and rivals lettuce in 
appearance and taste. 

In brilliancy, crispness and keeping 
qualities it is far superior to lettuce and 
it is just as pleasing to the taste. Many 
people, and they belong to that race of 
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people who “dislike” anything new to 
the taste, affect not to like petsai when 
they first taste it, but, on the other 
hand, they visit chop suey houses and 
go into raptures over chop suey and other 
Chinese dishes, largely prepared from 
petsai, which they imagine to be “let- 
tuce hearts,”’ celery hearts, or what not. 

Petsai undoubtedly will grow in any 
garden that produces lettuce. It will 
produce twice the crop that lettuce will 
for the same labor. This means that it 
is of unusual possibilities for both the 
home gardener and the truck gardener, 
provided the well-known American pal- 
ate can be overcome. And as hard an 
obstacle as this may seem, it should not 
be totally discouraging when we con- 
sider the many vegetables and fruits 
which Americans have learned to enjoy 
in spite of that palate. 

Among these are ripe olives, honey- 
dew melons, dasheen, grape-fruit, avo- 
cado, wild rice, globe artichoke, soy 
beans, mangos, green asparagus, casaba 
melons and many others. 


The Original Delicious Tree 

















When the monument to the original 
Delicious apple tree was dedicated in 
Madison county, Iowa, on the fifteenth 
of last August, the event was of national 
interest. Particular pains are being 
taken to preserve the old tree, now 
about fifty years old. The cut shows 
Mr. Paul C. Stark standing beneath 
the tree, which you will note is still 
bearing fruit in spite of the fact that it 
is more than fifty years old. 


Plants With Nerves 


AVE plants a nervous system? It 

would seem that some of them have. 

The sundew is a strange plant that 
lures flies to their doom. The leaves of the 
sundew exude a sticky fluid. Woe to the 
insect that alights thereon. The insect 
will stick fast while leaf tenacles close 
over it. In a short time the plant will 
be feeding on the dead body. Yet the 
fall of raindrops on the leaves of the 
plant do not deceive it into putting the 
leaf tenacles into operation. We can only 
conclude that the sundew knows the 
touch of food as different from the drops 
of water. 

Mimosa is well named the sensitive 
plant. The slightest contact with a 
foreign object causes its leaves to droop, 
yet watering the plant has no effect. 
Odd, too, that this plant becomes accus- 
tomed to motion or jarring. If one is 
carried, say in a car, the leaves at first 
dreop but later expand to normal, 
Moreover, you can give a sensitive plant 
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ether and it will lose its sensitiveness ag 
does an animal under anaesthetics. 
Even daisies appear to have a nervous 
system. When the wind blows, they 
close their petals; when the sun shines 
they open them. What is the explanation? 
Certainly plants must feel more than 
the frosty fingers of Jack Frost or the 
ardent smiles of an August sun. They 
must have a finely adjusted nervous 
system.—James J. Deehan. 


Bulb Gardening 


Fruit, Garden and Home’s new boo 
let entitled ““‘Bulb Gardening,” will be 9 
interest to many of our readers. Containg 
36 pages and cover (paper), and com. 
pletely covers the rudiments of Dutch 
bulbs, cannas, lilies, and other common 
bulbous plants, with the emphasis on 
Dutch bulbs. A handy guide to bulb 
success. Price, 10 cents, postpaid. 


Raising Queen Bees 


T is my judgment that the three-band 
Italian bees, known as the ‘leather- 
backs,’ are the best for people living 

in the middle west to keep,” said Dr, 
A. C. Baxter, President of the Illinois 
Bee Keepers Association. 

“Out in my back yard at Springfield, 
Illinois, I raise queen bees. The picture 
shows the hives I raise them in and the 
location. In these hives I have raised 
as many as 320 queens in one season, 

“T am not as fortunate as some bee 
breeders in getting high prices. I have 
queens in my colonies over in Cass 
county that I paid as high as fifteen 
dollars each for, but the queens I sell 
from my back yard average me two 
dollars each. 

“The picture also shows the apiary 
in winter. All of the colonies are double 
—have a partition in each. One colony 
keeps the other warm in winter. There 
is a queen in each colony.” 

Dr. Baxter is immune to bee stings. 
His first experience with bees was when 
as a barefooted boy on his father’s 
place he was stung on the foot. Today 
he only knows when he is stung by find- 
ing the stingers stuck into him. He has 
been stung so often he is immune. 

The doctor does not believe there is 
anyone whom a bee will not sting. 
He knows they will sting a colored per- 
son quicker than a white man and a per- 
son with a dark suit of clothes on will 
be stung quicker than one with a light 
colored suit. When asked if there was 
such a thing as a stingerless bee, he 
replied: 

“Most bees, as you know, lose their 
stinger when they sting some one, but 
not all of them die. 








“Where do yellow jackets come from? 
Well, they belong to another set of bugs. 
True, they gather honey, but as a matter 
of fact there are forty different insects 
that gather honey, but none of them 
in sufficient quantities to amount t 
anything.” —James E, Downing. 
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JOHNSONS POLISHING WAX 


Pasfe -Liauid -— Powdered 


EY ERY room needs the brightening 

touch of Johnson’s Polishing Wax. 
It will rejuvenate your furniture, wood- 
work, floors and linoleum, and give your 
home an air of immaculate cleanliness. 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax is conveniently 
put up in three forms—Paste Wax for 
polishing floors of all kinds—Liquid 
Wax for polishing furniture, pianos, wood- 
work, leather goods, automobiles etc., 
—Powdered Wax for dancing floors. 





Johnson’s Liquid Wax is the 
ideal furniture polish. It 
imparts a hard, dry, oil- 
less polish which will not col- 
lect dust or show finger marks. 
Protects and preserves the 
varnish, adding years to 
its life and beauty—Covers up 
mars and surface scratch- 
es and prevents checking. 
Takes all the drudgery from 
dusting. Easy to apply. 


Your linoleum will last 
longer and look better if you 
will polish it occasionally 
with Johnson’s Prepared 
Wax. Johnson’s Wax pre- 
vents cracking and blistering 
—brings out the pattern and 
color and protects linoleum 
from wear. Johnson’s Polish- 
ing Wax carries the recom- 
mendation of the leading 
manufacturers of linoleum. 


Are You Building? 


Doubtless you want the most house for the least money. Our Book will help you real- 
ize that ambition “‘without cutting corners.”” Explains how inexpensive woods can be 
finished as beautifully as more costly varieties. If, after receiving our Book, you wish 
further information, write our Individual Service Department. Experts will gladly 
solve your problem for you without charge. 





We will gladly send this book free and postpaid for the name and address of the paint- 
er you usually employ. Use coupon above. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. F. G. 12, Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


OOS OS 008080808 0808080808 0808080808 8080808 0808080808808 88 888 888888 


FREE--Book on Home Beautifying 


This book contains many practical suggestions for making your home artistic, cheery and in- 
viting. Explains how inexpensive soft woods may be finished so they are as beautiful and 
artistic as hard wood. Tells what materials to use : and how to use them. Includes color charts 
gives covering capacities, etc. It is the work of experts—beautifu!ly illustrated in color. For 
a free copy—fill out « and mail this coupon to 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Department F. G. 12, Racine, Wisconsin. 
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Mildred Meredith Bohen, in 
charge of our Chicago shopping 
service, makes these advance 
gift suggestions for the holiday 
season. It is none loo early to 
be thinking about the gift prob- 
lem and making your selection. 
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28. Useful on a hundred occasions 
is this attractive drinking cup, to- 
gether with its well made tan leather 
case below. It costs only $3.00. 








27. How hard it usually is to keep one’s scissors! 


30. A laundry set just big enough for handkerchieves 


RARP FoRacaggaerey > 


Mrs. Bohen’s Holiday Gift Suggestions 


La 









or stockings, consists of cord and 6 clothespins in a 
smart and practical leather case in rose, blue, tan. dark 


brown or purple, 


with hand tooled edge. 


$2.00. 





tte, 


The items shown here were 





chosen with great care, many 
are offered for the first time. 
You will find the prices rea- 
sonable and the suggestions 
worth-while. 



















How easy it becomes when three pairs come in an attractive 
gray suede case lined in your choice of the following colors: rose, blue, lavender or green. The scissors are of the 
best guaranteed steel and have a delicate design on the handles, $4.50. 


29. For desk or 
library table is this 
library set of scis- 
sors and paper 
knife held in a 
leather case of red 
or black with gold or 
silver ends. $2.50 
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31. Baby set of white celluloid with 
a wreath design of pink roses; set 


consists oj powder box, soap box and 
brush and comb. $2.95. 
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Any of these items may be ordered by designating number of article desired, 
accompanied by check covering amount stated. Carriage charges are paid 
by the customer and safe delivery is guaranteed. Write Mrs. Bohen, care 
of Fruit, Garden and Home, 1119 Union Fuel Bldg., Chicago, Lllinois. 
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33. Stick pin box 
of brown Florentine 
leather with gold tool 
work and a suede 
lining, $4.00. 





34. Useful and 
decorative feather 
pen injade green, 
lavender, yellow 
or black, with 
glass bowl and 
shot to hold the 
pen, $2.00. 


32. An imported two bottle set with nickel tops and case 
of leather; useful containers for lotions, perfume or toilet 
water. $8.00. 





35. Sterling silver 
monogram key ring with 
heavy chain. Be sure to 
write your monogram as 
vou wish it to read and 
to order this article 
early. $3.50. 





36. Leather jewel box in a greenish blue for men and rose 
for women; both cases lined in gray suede. $10.00. 














FLGORS 


(tor Everlasting Economy) 





Your Floor Makes 
Your Room 


Oak Floors create a bright, 
cheerful atmosphere of their 
own. There is a warmth, a wel- 
come that you feel the moment 
you enter an Oak Floored room. 
No amount of costly decora- 
tions can achieve its quiet ele- 
gance, its refinement. 

Properly waxed or varnished 
Oak Floors improve with age 
and use. Many old time man- 
sions have Oak Floors that have 
passed the century mark. Oak 
Floors save time and labor, be- 
ing easy to keep clean and dust- 
less. 

And you may be surprised to 
learn that they cost less than 
ordinary floors, plus the un- 
wieldy, unsanitary carpets the 
are so largely displacing. Build- 
ings of any kind with Oak 
Floors sell or rent for 25% 
more. Hence they are an in- 
vestment for your descendants. 

If you are going to remodel, 
there is a special thickness of 
Oak Flooring (3-8 of an inch) 
which goes right on top of your 
old floors. It costs less than the 
other thicknesses. 

Two interesting booklets, in 
colors, will be mailed to you 
free, upon request. Or any 
architect, contractor or Jumber 
dealer will give you exact costs 
covering your requirements, and 
other information. 


Oak Flooring Advertising Bureau 
1066 Ashland Block, Chicago, III. 











| soil. 


| at the right time. 
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Weed Pests You'll Find in 


Your Lawn 


Continued from page 17 


There is a much more simple method of 
eradication which will particularly appeal 
to the man_with small patches of sorrel 
in his lawn. Use iron sulphate (copperas) 
at the rate of two pounds per gallon of 
water. Applications should be made 
whenever the sorrel attempts to send 
forth leaves. Three to five applications 
at intervals of three to four weeks will 
ordinarily destroy it. One application 
may be necessary the following spring. 
Iron sulphate will ordinarily injure 
clovers and many broad-leaved weeds, 
but it will not permanently injure blue- 
grass or poison the soil. In fact, it is a 
soil fertilizer, to an extent. 

Common chickweed is a smooth, hand- 
some, weak-looking annual producing 
numerous small, dainty, white flowers. It 
may be readily identified by the single 
line of hairs on the otherwise smooth 
stem. We have already given directions 
above for eradicating it by improving the 
Chemical sprays have been found 
to be effective in the control of chick- 
weed, provided the work is undertaken 
A recent publication 
of the United States department of agri- 
culture says: “A solution of sodium 
arsenate containing six pounds of the 
chemical to fifty gallons of water has 
been found to destroy the weed without 
permanent injury to the sod, provided 
the work is begun early in April, before 
the chickweed has made a dense, impene- 
trable mass of foliage. Iron sulphate at 
the rate of two pounds per gallon of water 
is also quite effective, is applied with a 
powerful spraying pump which pro- 
duces a fine, driving mist.” 

Dandelions are probably the most com- 
mon and widely distributed lawn weed 
pest. Almost every method possible has 
been tried, in order to destroy them, with 
slight success. It is practically useless, 
where they are at all numerous, to try to 
control them by digging with a knife or 
spud. Each particle of root left in the 
soil will produce a new plant. 

Fruit, Garden and Home readers have 
already been told in a previous issue that 
dandelions can be eradicated with a spray 
solution of iron sulphate, but it seems wise 
to repeat the directions in order that those 
who missed them may be informed. Iron 
sulphate (copperas) can be purchased at 
any drug store. It is inexpensive in price, 
averaging around five cents per pound. It 
is readily soluble in water and may be 
mixed in varying proportions, some au- 
thorities recommending one pound per 
gallon of water, others one and one-half 
pounds, and still others. Personally, we 
perfer to use one and one-half pounds per 
gallon of water, as it seemed to be quite 
effective in our own case. 

Mix the solution in a wooden pail, as it 
will corrode all metal it comes in contact 
with. Use a force spray pump with a 
brass barrel. Apply the mixture to the 
dandelions just as the flower pods are 
beginning to form, driving a fine mist 
well down into them. Within twenty- 
four hours the dandelions will look like 


| a scorching flame had passed over them. 
| So will the whole lawn for that matter, 
' but don’t let that worry you, unless you 





have a clover lawn, then it would be best 
to apply it only to the dandelions. Allow 
it to remain three or four days, then mow 
and rake the lawn, apply grass seed and 
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sprinkle thoroly ever day for two or three 
weeks, in order to get a stand of new 
grass on the spots. 

Quack grass ordinarily is best con- 
trolled by constant turning of the sod 
and exposing the roots to the sun in hot 
weather, preferably in July. Small 
patches can be destroyed by picking the 
roots out of the soil, being careful to 
get every particle. Chemical sprays are 
not ordinarily effective, but quack grass 
can be controlled by soaking the ground 
with sodium arsenate solution. 


WinterProtection of Perennials 


The fly in the ointment for the aver- 
age grower of perennials perhaps is the 
fact that he is not able to carry his 
plants successfully thru the winter. I 
know from experience that it is a dis- 
couraging spectacle to see plants which 
have been laboriously cared for during 
the summer laid low by the first frost 
in winter. 

The most common method of pro- 


tecting perennials in the winter is 
mulching. I find that most people be- 


lieve that mulching is merely for the 
protection of plants from extreme cold. 
This is not the truth of the matter at 
all. It is not reasonable to think of 
thus protecting plants during some 
winters, when the frost actually enters 
the soil up to a depth of three feet. 

It is my experience in _ protecting 
plants that the object is not so much to 
keep the cold from reaching the plants, 
as to prevent abnormal evaporation of 
moisture from the plants. Many plants 
are especially susceptible to moisture 
evaporation because their wood does 
not become well ripened before winter. 
Besides the danger from excessive evap- 
oration, the next source of injury to 
the plant, against which mulching fur- 
nishes protection, is heaving of plants 
from the ground by changes due to 
freezing and thawing. This trouble is 
somewhat common on clay-loam soils. 

For the protection of perennials I 
find that a mulch of straw, leaves or 
manure applied in late fall just before 
freezing is the most effective. In mulch- 
ing it is best to use only materials of 
loose texture, as coarse textured materi- 
als are liable to pack and put too much 
weight on the plants. The locations of 
the various plants are marked off by 
stakes to prevent any possible injury 
to them when the mulch is being re 
moved in the spring.—Frank 8. Harned. 


Ornamental Oranges 


I have several Otaheite oranges in tubs 
for ornamentals. Some of them seem to 
be thriving, others are very indifferent. 
All are cared for the same.—A. D. B., Wis. 

Not knowing the care these plants are 
now receiving it is impossible to say 
whether the methods employed are good 
in general practice. Otaheite oranges 
should be kept in a temperature at night 
of fifty-four to perhaps sixty degrees. A 
sunny location should be chosen, one 
which gets the full benefit of the tempera- 
ture rise from the sun’s heat during the 
day. Good vigorous plants require plenty 
of water and some plants seem to need 
more than others. If the roots fill the 
tubs or pots pretty well, weekly applica- 
tions of manure water should be given. 
Of course mealy bugand scalemust be kept 
off either by spray or proper fumigation. 
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The Double Service Trellis 


Anyone who is handy with hammer 
and saw, may construct the practical 
trellis shown in the illustration. 

It is designed in such a way as to 
accommodate grape vines over the upper, 
or overhang, portion, while climbing 
roses may be trained along the lower part 
of the structure. 

The principal upright supports are 
of 27sx2% inch spruce, as are also the 
horizontal top brace and the short cross- 
pieces on the-uprights, that support the 
overhang. 

The rest of the trellis may be made of 
somewhat lighter material, and in the 
center, small pieces of wood are placed 
in “herring-bone” fashion to support the 
lower growth of a climbing rose. 

When sinking the uprights into the 
ground, nail a heavy cross-piece at the 
base to prevent swaying of the trellis, 
and dig the hole at least two feet deep. 
A heavy coat of creosote paint on the 
portion below ground level, will help 
to prevent decay, and two or three coats 
of white paint on the rest of the trellis 
will protect it above ground. 

Continuing the general design of the 
trellis as suggested above, a very attrac- 
tive addition to your garden may be 
made by building it along the garden 
walk. 

Among the most satisfactory climbing 
roses for the trellis may be mentioned 
the glossy-leaved varieties “Silver Moon”’ 
and “Evergreen Gem.” The last-named 
bears a pretty cream-colored flower, and 
even when it is not in bloom, the foliage 
is very attractive, being practically 


immune from insect attacks. 























Did your soil lack humus? A com- 
post heap or a compost box makes a good 
humus factory, and every gardener should 
have one. The compost heap takes care 
of leaves raked up, lawn clippings and all 
green refuse. The decayed vegetation 
makes a wonderful mulch in the spring. 
Every bit of plant food conserved and 
Placed where plants can utilize it means 
& better crop return, 
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The Price You Pay 


For dingy film on teeth 


Let us show you by a ten-day test how 
combating film in this new way beautifies 
the teeth. 


Now your teeth are coated with a viscous 
film. You can feel it with your tongue. It 
clings to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 
It forms the basis of fixed cloudy coats. 


That film resists the tooth brush. No 
ordinary tooth paste can effectively combat 
it. That is why so many well-brushed 
teeth discolor and decay. 


Keeps teeth dingy 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 


look dingy. Film is the basis of tartar. It 
| holds food substance which ferments and 


forms acids. It holds the acids in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. Thus 
most tooth troubles are now traced to film. 
And, despite the tooth brush, they have con- 


stantly increased. 


| world over. All 


Attack it daily 


Careful people have this film removed 
twice yearly by theirdentists. But the need 
is for a daily film combatant. 


Now dental! science, after long research, 


Pepsaodeni 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


| Endorsed by modern authorities and now 


advised by leading dentists nearly all the 
druggists supply the 


large tubes. 


has found two ways to fight film. Able au- 
thorities have proved their efficiency. A 
new-type tooth paste has been perfected to 
comply with modern requirements. The 
name is Pepsodent. These two film com- 
batants are embodied in it, to fight the film 
twice daily. 


Two other effects 


Pepsodent also multiplies the starch di- 
That is there to digest 
starch deposits which otherwise may cling 
and form acids. 


gestant in saliva. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is Nature's neutralizer for acids which 
cause decay. 


Thus every use gives multiplied effect to 
Nature’s tooth-protecting agents in the 
mouth. Modern authorities consider that 
essential 


Millions employ it 


Millions of people now use Pepsodent, 
largely by dental advice. The results are 
seen everywhere—in glistening teeth. 

Once see its effects and you will adopt it 
too. You will always want the whiter, 
cleaner, safer teeth you see. Make this test 
Cut 


and watch the changes that it brings. 
out the coupon now 








Ten-Day Tube Free *” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 502, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chic ago, Ill 





Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 














HRISTMAS is a day rich in traditions. Each country has 

w its characteristic foods that are served during the Christ- 

mas season. So, too, each family has certain dishes that 

are as much a part of Christmas as the hanging of the stockings 
or the decorations of the Christmas tree. 

There are three different dinners suggested here. In each 
case, there has been an attempt to serve traditional Christmas 
foods yet to so plan the menu that the family may be comfort- 
ably rather than distressingly full, and so that the mother may 
find time to participate in the Christmas fun and frolic. 

In many homes it would seem well to have the main course 
on the table when the dinner is announced. This makes it 
possible to serve the foods hot and to do away with the work 
of clearing off a first course. One really doesn’t need an appe- 


Planning the Christmas Dinner 
N. BETH BAILEY 


Well Chosen Menus Feature the 
Yuletide Feast 









teaspoonful lemon and two-thirds teaspoonful vanilla. One 
may add the white of one egg, beating the mixture thoroly to 
make a more fluffy sauce. This sauce is served at the table 
from a small bowl. 

And so, we find on Christmas morning the dinner well on 
its way, the pig ready to roast, the cinnamon apples a deep 
red, the rolls baked, the perfection salad ready to cut, the 
hard sauce made, and the mince pies waiting to be reheated. 

The second dinner is built around roast goose. The goose 
should be less than a year old; one four months old is the best. 
Wash and rinse thoroly inside and out. One may use a stuffing 
or not. Some like a potato stuffing made by using two cups of 
mashed potatoes, one cup of soft bread crumbs, one-fourth cup 
of butter or bacon drippings, a little onion juice, powdered sage, 








tizer for Christmas dinner! But if one 
wishes, a tart fruit cocktail may be 
served, as sliced grapefruit and oranges. 
Avoid a sweet fruit, as this will deaden 
the appetitie. If a soup is used, it 
should be a highly flavored meat ex- 
tract rather than any cream soup. 

For number one something red should 
be used for a centerpiece since the 
cinnamon apples, currant jelly and the 
perfection salad all add red to the table 
decoration. For this, holly, potted red 
geraniums, poinsettias or a basket of 
red apples would make the table fes- 
tive. To prepare the little roast pig, 
clean, stuff, truss and skewer a suck- 
ling pig. Make four parallel gashes, 
three inches long, thru the skin on each 
side of the backbone. Put on a rack in 
a roaster, cover the entire surface with 
melted butter or bacon drippings, 
sprinkle well with salt, add two cups of 
boiling water, and put on the cover to 
the roaster. Roast in a hot oven three 
hours, basting every fifteen or twenty 
minutes with the liquid in the pan. 





I 


Little Roast Pig Cinnamon Apples 
Potatoes in White Sauce String Beans 
Rolls Currant Jelly 
Perfection Salad 
Hot Mince Pie Hard Sauce 


Coffee 
Nuts Hard Candies 
II 
Roast Goose Dressing Baked Sweet Potatoes 


Stuffed Baked Onions 
Graham Bread Grapefruit Marmalade 

Carrot and Cottage Cheese Salad 

Cheese Straws 
Orange Sherbet Lemon Queens 

Coffee 
Nuts Candies 
III 


Oyster Cocktail 
Roast Turkey Mashed Potatoes 
Chestnut Dressing Giblet Gravy 
Harvard Beets Cranberry Jelly 
Parker House Rolls 
Grapefruit and Maraschino Cherry Salad 


salt and pepper. Mix well; truss the 
goose the same as a chicken. Cook 
about an hour, pour off the fat, dredge 
the goose with flour, season with salt 
and pepper. Baste frequently with hot 
water, keeping the breast well covered 
with flour, Cook from two to three 
hours, depending on the age of the 
goose. Onions and apples are both 
good accompaniments for goose. If 
onions are to be'stuffed, select medium 
sized white onions that have at least 
two complete circular layers, to form 
the case. Cook in salted water until 
most done then carefully scoop out the 
center layers. There will be a hole in 
the bottom that can be filled by using 
a section of the center. The onion case 
may be filled with creamed chopped 
onion, or a mixture of ground meat, 
tomatoes and cooked rice. Sprinkle 
buttered crumbs over the top and bake 
one-half hour. Raw carrot grated or 
put thru a meat grinder makes an excel- 
lent salad or salad garnish. In this 
salad, a ball of cottage cheese is rolled 


The cover may be removed the last 
fifteen minutes. To serve, remove to a 


mouth and cranberries or parsley in the Nuts 


French Dressing 
Plum Pudding 


hot platter, put a small red apple in the Coffee 
Candies 


in grated carrot or the grated carrot may 
be sprinkled over a mound of cottage 
cheese. To accompany this salad use 
cheese straws made by mixing well one 
tablespoonful butter creamed with two- 


Saltines 
Lemon Sauce 





eye sockets. A chain of red cranberries 
and popcorn may be hung around the 
neck and the platter garnished with the 
cinnamon apples. The dressing may be made of moistened 
bread crumbs, with or without onion and sage seasoning. Of 
course the pig should be prepared the day before ready for 
baking. 

To make the cinnamon apples, peel and: core the apples. 
Make a syrup of two cups water, one cup sugar, and one-fourth 
pound small red cinnamon candies, or one may use cinnamon 
extract and red coloring. Use a pan deep enough so that the 
syrup comes up halfway on the apples. Simmer gently, turn- 
ing the apples to become thoroly cooked. Let stand in the 
syrup until a deep red color. Serve hot or cold. 

The perfection salad is also prepared on the day before and 
is ready to be cut in squares or served by the spoonful on 
lettuce with a spoonful of dressing. Perfection ‘salad is made 
as follows: Dissolve in two cups boiling water two tablespoon- 
fuls granulated gelatine soaked in one-half cup boiling water. 
Cool, add one-half cup vinegar, juice of one lemon, one-half 
cup of sugar, one teaspoonful salt, two cups celery, one cup 
shredded cabbage and three pimentoes chopped fine. Pour 
into individual molds, a bowl, or a one-inch deep pan. Of 
course, the rolls can be heated by wrapping them in a damp 
cloth and placing them in the oven. When the cloth is dry, 
the rolls will be hot and moist. This will require about twenty 
minutes. As to the mince pie, some prefer to have the pies 
freshly baked, but most women will get their pie all made 
the day before they are to be served. 

Hard sauce may be made with either powdered or granu- 
lated sugar. Cream one-third cup of butter, add gradually 


one cup powdered sugar, beating thoroly. Add one-third 


thirds cup flour; to this add one cup 
fresh bread crumbs, one cup grated 
yellow American cheese, one-fourth teaspoon salt, one-eighth 
teaspoon white pepper, a dash of cayenne pepper and two 
tablespoonfuls milk. Roll out one-eighth inch thick. Cut into 
strips one-half inch by three inches and bake in a moderate 
oven fifteen minutes. Orange milk sherbet is a delightfully 
refreshing dessert after a hearty dinner. Take the juice of four 
oranges and four lemons. Mix well and add four cups of sugar. 
Just before freezing add two quarts of milk. Freeze as any 
ice cream. 
Any kind of cake or cookies may be used, but Lemon Queens 
are an especially good combination. Cream one cup sugar and 


‘one-half cup butter. Add four eggs one at a time. Beat wel 


Add one cup sifted flour and two tablespoonfuls baking powd 
and one tablespoonful lemon juice. Bake in muffin pans being 
careful not to fill the pans over one-third full. 

To make orange frosting, mix well one egg yolk, two table- 
spoonfuls of orange juice and then add gradually powdered 
sugar, until the frosting is stiff enough to spread easily yet not 
run. 

Again, with this dinner, on the day before Christmas the 
goose can be stuffed and trussed, the potatoes scrubbed ready 
for baking, the onions cooked and stuffed ready for the last 
half hour of baking! The cottage cheese is ready to serve, the 
lettuce is washed and rolled in a cloth and kept cold, the cheese 
straws are baked and kept in a dry place. The sherbet 18 
ready for the addition of the milk just before freezing, and of 
course the lemon queens are waiting in a cake box ready for 
the appointed hour. 

The third menu, tho available to most families, is more 
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elaborate yet there is little last-day work. 
If one likes oysters, it is best to serve 
them with a piquant sauce as an appe- 
tizer rather than in a more heavy form of 
a stew or scalloped dish. A good sauce is 
made by using chilli sauce and horse- 
radish. Be sure the oysters are thoroly 
chilled. Each family has its traditional 
turkey stuffing of chestnuts, oysters, or 
perhaps a specially flavored bread dress- 
One ing. The turkey is strictly an American 
bird, almost as characteristic as the 








Ay American eagle. If one uses chicken in- | 
9 stead of turkey, let it be a big fat hen or 
on capon, well stuffed and baked whole. | 
eep This seems the only fitting way to serve | 
the fowl at Christmas dinner. Some like | 
ted. cranberry ice, some want cranberry jelly, | 
ose and some insist on just plain cranberry | 
est. sauce, skins and all. But turkey and 
fing cranberries just naturally go together. 
3 of Cranberry jelly is made by cooking 
cup one quart of cranberries with two cups of | 
ge, water until tender. Strain and add one | 


the cup of sugar. Cook until a bit of the 
mixture does not spread when it is 








pe dropped onto a cold saucer. This may 
salt be put into small molds or turned into 
hot a shallow pan, ready to be cut into 
red squares. A grapefruit salad is a wise 
ree selection for this meal as the acid stimu- 
the lates the appetite. To get the sections of 
sth grapefruit free from the white membrane, 
If let the fruit stand in water just off the 
im boiling point for five minutes, then plunge 
ast into cold water. With a sharp knife, 
mn scrape off the skin and all the white pulp 
til down to the flesh. Cut down on one side | 
he of a partition and, by turning the knife, 
in scrape out the section of grapefruit in a 
ng solid piece. Remove the seeds from that 
a section carefully. Continue in the same 
ed way to free all the flesh from the white 
at portion. Oranges may be sectioned in 
cle the same way. Ae 
ke A dressing is made by using the juice | 
o of the grapefruit mixed with an equal | 
ol. amount of a salad oil. Season with salt, | 
vi paprika, a pinch of mustard and one-half | 
al teaspoon of sugar. Beat thoroly with a | 
ay dover egg beater and pour over the grape- 
ge fruit just before serving. | 
= Serve only small portions of plum | 
oi pudding, for it is so very rich and may | 
‘ prove distressing after the turkey and its | 
1p trimmings. For a sauce, one may use 
a hard sauce, lemon sauce or cream. | 
th Nuts and candies are served at these | 
"6 dinners to fill up the last niches, if there | 
to are any such free spaces. And coffee, 
te good, clear, amber coffee, is never more 
ly welcome than with a big dinner 
- En 
ir. Save Steps | 
al In clearing the table after meals, I pile 
- ’ like china upon like, do the same with | 
id silver and glassware and remove them to 
1 the kitchen upon a heavy tin tray which I 
| ® purchased for a small sum of money at a | 
g hardware store. I have found that I can 
save myself many trips from the kitchen | 
os to the dining room in this way. I also | 
d use a basket with a handle in carrying | 
it things from the basement to the kitchen | 
and try to so plan the day’s work that I 
= need only make one trip during the day. | 
ly —E. 0.58. 
st —_—_—_ 
- Use Rye Flour | 
ss A cupful of rye flour used in making 
of a chocolate loaf cake or in molasses cake 
r or cookies will improve the texture and 





flavor. The flour is substituted for white 
flour.—Mrs. R. M. 
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EVEREADY 


FLASHLIGHTS 
this Christmas ! 











Eveready Spotlight 
with the 
300-ft.Range 
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Eveready Flashlights 
cost from $1.35 up to 
$4.00 complete 














What’s finer than an Eveready 
Flashlight for Christmas! The 
gift to be cherished and used a 
dozen times a day or night the 


year round. 


Your friends one and all need 
Eveready Flashlights from sun- 
down to sunup, to light the way 
in the woodshed, cellar, garret; out 
to the garage, barn, everywhere. 
Protects property and life against 
fires caused by matches, candles, 
and oil lanterns. Eveready Flash- 
lights are flameless — cannot set 


fire to anything. 


Eveready Flashlight Batteries fit and 
improve all makes of flashlights; they 
give a brighter light; they last longer. 


For sale everywhere at hardware, electrical, 
sporting goods, drug, and auto accessory shops; 
garages; general stores. 





FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 





























This vacuum clay of wonderful beauty 
sower brings out the hidden color and 
life in every skin fifteen minutes after 
it is applied. 

Simply cover your face with this 
marvelous clay as you would with or- 
dinary cream. Read or relax while this 
wonder-pack is banishing blemishes, 
making your skin satiny smooth and 
soft and giving it a natural color. 

The very first treatment shows re- 
markable benefits. You can feel the gen- 
tle tingling sensation as the vacuum 
clay draws all the impurities from the 
millions of pores and rejuvenates the 
tissues. Enlarged pores are closed; black- 
heads, wrinkles and bagginess vanish; 
and thegomplexion is left firm, smooth 
and clear. It does not cause hair to 
grow on the face; has no bad after effects. 


Especially valuable for women whose 
skin has _— the first bloom of 
early youth. 


Breon’s Vacuum Clay takes only fif- 
teen minutes to do its wonder work. 
You can apply it shortly before going 
out in the evening and give your skin 
the radiant glow of youth. This clay 
brings the secrets of the expensive 
beauty parlors to every home. 


Special $6 Offer for $1.50 


So confident is Mr. Breon that you will be 
delighted with Vacuum Clay that he is making a 
special offer of two $3.00 tubes, enough for six 
months, for the introductory price of $1.50. 


Send No Money—just your name and address 
to Georges Breon Laboratories, Department 5, 
1018 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl., or Depart- 
ment 5, Coca Cola Bldg., Kansas ‘City, Mo., 
and the two regular $3.00 tubes will be mailed 
immediately. Upon arrival, pay postman only 
$1.50 and few cents postage. If the first applica- 
tion is not completely satisfactory, your money 
will be immediately returned. Don’t delay. Ac- 
cept this offer before it is withdrawn. 




















AGENTS: $60 a Week 


t orders for Jiftykake, 9 prepared 
cak ane ae, 5 *. 
rtening, Di e'and flavoring 


bake. Anyonecan easily 
delicious cake. Yam 
prenpess. ouse=- 
wives eager buy — just 
the article they have been 

» loo for. Repeat ord 
b d, : 4 wo bring 
Ad? any permanent 
€¥ Thisis just one of the: 
Zanol Products 


7, that are making men and women inde- 
ah pendent and pros; us. No ex ence 
mecessary, no capital needed. Wesupnly everything. We 
want good. energetic men and women to represent us, 
Write for money-making proposition. 













AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO., 7292 American Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 











NDIVIDUAL STATIONERY $ 


Printed with your name and address. 

One hundred sheets. Seventy-five en- 

velopes. Fine, heavy linen. Slate, 
White, Blue, Buff or Gray. 


Dept. M, PARAMOUNT PAPER CO. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 











pay if kept right, Be a 

progressive beekeeper. We can 

show you how. Send $I 00 
today for Bee Primer, 9 months subscription to Lh. 
American Bee Journal and catalogues of bee supplies. 
American Bee Journal, Box A Hamilton, fll. 
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How to Be Better Looking = « 


HELENE MARSAN 


| 

HE bloom of youth 
has an attraction 
which no one can 


deny but the well- 
igroomed bloom. that 


the modern woman covets—nay, even 
'demands—comes thru thoughtful and 
persevering care. The next few months 
will prove extremely trying but the 
woman who faithfully devotes a stated 
period of time daily to the care of her 
skin will be able to weather any gale 
without suffering ill effects. 

The first watchword to be observed is 
absolute cleanliness. That sounds super- 
fluous, doesn’t it? 
| Because we are 
lalways careful in 
i that respect. But 
ithe full carrying 
jout of this rule 
| involves the never 
ifailing thoro 
icleansing of the 
skin at night. It 
| won't do to sue- 
lecumb to tempta- 
tion as the best of 
us sometimes do 
and hop into bed 
with the day’s ac- 
cumulation of dust 
and grime—even 
tho it is invisible 
—on our faces. We 
must remove all 
this dirt with a 
good cleansing 
cream, of which 


A Good Skin Is a 
Valuable Asset 





but we are all coming 
to it unless we have 
naturally a goodly 
amount of color. If 
your skin is oily some 
beauty specialists recommend a dry 
rouge, and for dry skins a salve rouge, 


must be invisible. Poster effects of 








fre 

but in either case the line of demarcation t $: 
‘ 

th 


bright spots will never do. Just enough 


rouge should be used so that when it is 
well rubbed in and the face toned down 
with a good powder there is an attrac- 
tive soft pinkness that doesn’t look arti- 
ficial. 


You know tkere is a lot in repeti- 
tion. For that 
reason just a touch 
of rouge on your 
chin will enhance 
that on your 
cheeks. 

As for the care 
of the skin, this is 
all that one needs 
to say, unless one 
might speak a 
word to those who 
have let black- 
heads slyly creep 
into being. Steam 
vour face until you 
can easily squeeze 
out the blackened 
oil from the pores. 
Place over each 
forefinger a clean, 
soft cloth moist- 
ened with boric 
acid solution and 

















there are a num- 
ber of reliable 
brands on the mar- 
ket. Rub the cream thoroly over the 
face and neck, using a light, upward 
stroke with the fingers. Allow it to 
remain for a few minutes. Then remove 
with a clean, soft towel. Repeat until 
you find the towel does not show dirt 
streaks. Then wash with warm water 
and a pure soap. Rinse with warm water 
\and then with cold. Follow this treat- 
ment by rubbing the face and neck for 
from three to five minutes with a small 
piece of ice wrapped in a thin soft cloth. 
Your skin will tingle and glow with un- 
usual life. Dry the face and rub into the 
skin a good astringent. This, together 
with the ice pack, will close the pores and 
help your skin keep its velvety texture. 
Sound sleep with bedroom windows raised 
as far as they will go will finish your 
beauty culture until morning. Sweet 
dreams are here almost a necessity. Do 
not choose the moments when you are 
drifting off to dreamland as the time to 
plan tomorrow’s work. Think instead 
of some happy mefnory or some clever 
| thing your husband has said, and go to 
sleep smiling. 

In the morning take time to care for 
your complexion before breakfast so your 
husband won’t go to work or the children 
| to school with the memory of you in your 
curlers and with a shiny nose. Rinse 
your face with cold water and rub gently 
into your skin a good skin food or tissue 
| builder. Constant use of this cosmetic 
| will soften your skin and help you start 
the day right. Time was, not so many 











years ago, when rouge was not so good 





squeeze out gently 

those unwelcome 

" visitors. Next, 

apply and wipe off the cleansing cream 

and then wash the face with warm water 

and pure soap as before. Use the ice rub 

and the astringent cream as you normally 

would. And then, when you have rid 

your face of blackheads, guard against 
them religiously. 

The hands, to keep pace with your 
beautified countenance, should be mani- 
cured at least once each week and a 
cuticle oil applied to the cuticle at night. 
A small bottle of this oil will last a long 
time. If you would keep your hands 
smooth, use a good lotion on them at 
night and never, never leave the house 
without having them perfeetly dry. 

And one last piece of advice which is 
very important—use the cream, the lo- 
tion, and the powder which do not 
make your face smart. Truly each com- 
plexion is as individual as its wearer and 


just as certain people leave you speech- g 


less with anger or irritated to the ex- 
treme, while other friends inspire you 
and leave you the better for association 
with them, so certain cosmetics are en- 
couraging to your complexion and make 
you a betterllooking woman. Choose your 
toilet supplies as yeu choose your friends, 
and your skin will show its appreciation. 

[Editor’s Note—Letters asking for per- 
sonal help on all questions relating to 
appearance will be given prompt and 
careful attention. Address your in- 
quiries to Mrs. Marsan in care of Fruit, 
Garden and Home, Des Moines, Iowa, 
and enclose a stamped self-addressed 
envelope for reply.| 
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How I Grow Tomatoes 
Continued from page 18 


long run. For a main crop of tomatoes I 
have always liked the Stone. There are 
many strains of this variery and seedsmen 
are listing it under far too many names, 
is my belief. The Champion has proved 
good with me. The Ponderosa is the 
largest purple tomato I know. I have 
raised three of great size. But they 
frequently crack in a wet season and soon 
rot. Irrigation pays in dry seasons. I 
ould not advise anyone, however. to try 
the pail method. It will not pay, and 
once watered it must be kept up or the 
plant will suffer and a setback before 
fruiting time is never gained again 
Frequently shallow cultivation pays. 
Many people stop cultivation when fruit 
begins to ripen. I continue as long as 
ssible. 

The longer you can keep your plants 
growing and green, the longer you can 
pick fruit and the larger the yield. Now 
a word in regard to staking, always stake 
all the tomatoes. It is more expensive, 
asit takes time, but where foliage is 
heavy, insects work under the plant. 
Garden slugs work at tomatoes in wet 
weather and they are hard things to 
fight at times, and fruit is often damaged 
by these pests. Toward fall moles are 
another pest and I have known them to 
work at fruit in summer. Rot is also 
more liable to creep in, so my argument 
for staking. Another thing, do not set 
weak, plants and expect a large yield. 


How To Handle Moles 


Continued from page 16 


than to change from one spot to another. 
Sometimes the entire premises can be 
freed of moles by continuous trapping in 
one spot if this happens to be in a fertile 
location for the animal’s food prey. It 
is best to set the traps in that part of the 
tunnel which follows a straight line for 
some distance, especially when this is 
in rich, moist soil. No special precautions 
seem necessary in handling the traps with 
gloved hands. 

Sometimes the eradication of the mole 
can be combined with a little profit to the 
operator because ordinarily there is a 
pretty good market for mole pelts. The 
mole is not nearly so difficult to trap as 
many of the fur bearing animals and the 
hide can be removed in five minutes with 
the aid of a small sharp blade of a jack- 
knife, ¢? hides are then pinned to a 
board which is hung in a well-ventilated 
room for a few days. As soon as dry they 
can be removed from the boards and put 
away in a dry room and kept until tanned. 





Persimmons 

How far north will persimmons thrive? 
I have tried both native persimmons and 
a Japanese variety but have failed to get 
them to grow.—C, V. O., Ill. 

You live in a section a little north of 
the range of native persimmon, and you 
could not expect the Japanese persimmon 
to thrive even as far north as the native. 
It is unforunate that the persimmon will 
not grow“in every part of the country, 
perhaps, tho some of those who have tried 
to get rid of persimmon growth from farm 
land might not agree. The native per- 
simmon is found in Ohio and Indiana, and 
Japanese varieties have been grown in 
Washington, D. C., but we question if 
you would be justified in experimenting 
further where you are located at present. 
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YOUR OWN 


R 
== $ (00 


We furnish all parts complete; give you easily-followed 
instructions for assembling. No shopping ‘round for parts 
or wasting time and money on parts that don’t fit. 


$20 


Prepaid 


Screw -driver 
and Pliers 
Are Only 

Tools Needed 





Our Lot No. 1—$20 Outfit 2 foistins 


1 Cabinet (panel size 6x 1¢in. $3.30 4 Herd Rubber Binding Posts.$ .28 
1 1 Switch Lever a 
. .18 | All for $20 pree 
06 





/16 in, Formica Panel, 
drilied, marked and lettered 4.68 6 Switch Points. 

2. paid—making a 
set that would 


1 23 Plate Condenser 
1 130 Degree 
cost you at least 


homme 15 Ft. No. 14 Copper Wire....... .15 
$60 if bought 
assembled. 


en ae 6 Ft. No. 22D. C. C. Wire...... .05 
% 





12 Ft. Varnished Tubing. 1.20 
Screws and Muts.... .cccccocccses-.---. 50 
Cost if Bought 

Separately . $22.50 





4 Nickel Plated Binding Posts 


Our Lot No. 2—Accessories 


If you have not the following accessories, which are necessary to make this a com- 
plete phone receiving unit, ready to tune in, you can purchase them from your local 
dealer or from us at the following prices: 
1 Eveready “‘A’’ Batter: 200 Ft 

(90 Amp. hou sessseevereeee $18.00 60 Ft. Ground Wire......... 60 

f “B’’ Battery...... ~- 1.70 1 Lightning Arrester.. ee L560 
1 Pair Frost Phones..... ee §=§.00 §=1 Ground Clamp .......cccccsccersssseee 020 
6.00 Costif Bought 

Separately ............... .- $35.00 


Combine lot No. 1. ($20.00 set) with lot No. 2 and, at a cost of only $50.00 you have 
the “makings” of a long-distance radio outfit—the equal of any $100.00 complete 
set on the market, 


Our price if 
Bought in one 
lot $30 prepaid 





. Antenna Wire..........--++.-$1.80 





**Lefax’? Radio Handbook Free 


What’s more, for a limited time we wili give you FREE a copy of the $3.50 Lefax 
Radio Handbook with your first order for Waveland products amounting to $20 or 
more. Your name stamped in gold on the front coverif desired. 


‘‘Waveland Pays the Postage”’ 


ORDER NOW Sending us cash, money order, draft or cneck and we 

will immediately ship you the parts prepaid with our 
guarantee that if you are not completely satisfied you may return them at our ex- 
pense and we will instantly return your money. 


Don’t Waver — Write Waveland 


WAVELAND RADIO COMPANY 


Incorporated 
1351 North Clark Street — aa Chicago, Illinois 
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The “SUCCESSFUL.” tt 
A Fool Proof 
Guaranteed Not To 
Mildew The Gi Grain 


hens into in 
dustrious lay 
ers—have eggs to 


it prices, 
sprouted grain. One bu. 
|} oats, wheat orrye makes 
3 bu. of tempting, crisp 
| green feed in the 


“SUCCESSFUL” 


Sectional Grain Sprouter 


Knocks the feed problem into a cocked 
hat, takes care of young chicks too— 
makes them grow. ouble steel walls— 
# fireproof—cannot warp, shrink or swell. 
Lasts a lifetime. Write today for booklet and 
1923 offer. Booklet on Proper Care of Chicks, 10c. 
+~ Somes INCUBATOR COMPANY 
Strost Des an la. 











You Can’t Expect Eggs 
When the Drinking 
Pan Is Frozen Over 


Make your henslay for youin 
winter when eggs are higher. 
Give them plenty of water. 
Eggs are 66% water. A hen 
needs 1 5 gals. to produce 144. 


IDEAL 
Poultry Fountain 


A winter and summer water- 
er. Tank sets o2 base over 
samp. Lifts out for summer 

Holds 3 gallons. Get 
one. Make your hens work 
more while you work less, 
Order today. 


NATIONAL MFG. CO. 
108 S. E. 5th St. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 





A complete winter and 
summer waterer. Foun- 
in. base, and lamp 
complete only $2.50— 
and we pay expressage. 


Only $2.50 


Fireless 
A packed fountain. Sets 
all Pay t in — weathb- 
er without freezing. 
8-gal., postpaid, $3.50 
5-gal., postpaid, $4.50 














Months 
-EVERYZ yay y 


5 Big Issues of AMERICA’S MOST POP- 

ULAR POULTRY PUBLICATION. Prac- 

tical pons ow es poultrymen,re- 
authorities, are its edito 

Prot, Lewis, Chas. D D. Cleveland, Hale, 


Collier, H McGrew, 
a, Schwab. Th rew row Lrow FB Fitterer, 


>} Brings: 













ese men have 
t poultry keeping .Th 

teil y0 ponhew ¢ they M ATE, Rear House “id 
and —) chickens PROFITABLE 


year around. Special features.Wonder- 
tiny Mlustrated. 96 to 128 p pages. 

SBigissues - . 25¢ 2Years . =. “ 

75c SYears . + $2.00 

Catalog of poultry books free.Subscription starts day received. 


Everybody’s Poultry Magazine, Dept. 52, Hanover, Pa. 
CED AAR 
For $2.49 you oon | build 


Oo at the simplest, most 
Sprouterl cient, easiest to operate 



















ever construct A boy 
can make one in an evening 
with no tools — saw and hammer. 


Thousands in oucgeeafuul opera: ion. Plans, with 
plain directions Sor building, tee cents pestneld. 
ELMIRA, 


I. PUTNAM, Route 1282-0 N. Y. 


American Poultry Journal 
Oldest, Largest and Best - 

4 VoNtt 2S cts. 

1 Yr.75e 2 YEARS $1 5 yrs.$2 
verages over 100 pages per issue — tells 


how to feed — and breed; how to secure high ere 
Established how to hatch and rear poultry successfully. 






















tablished 1874, Only 25cfor4mos, Stamps accepted. 
American Poultry Journal, 24-523 Plymouth St., Chicago 














This Book tens 

F For Eggs-- HOW to feed. 

Whether you keep ten renner’, 000, you can- 
not ‘afford t to feed Hig h Priced Feed 

they lay regularly.  ) food that has mate- 

rial for 100 yolks: and only 25 whites will 

mean the hen can lay but 25 eggs on that 

i. This Booklet GIVEN FREE with a six months trial 
bscription to Pou Keeper for 25 Cents. Address 

RY KEEPER, 45. QUINCY. ILLINOIS 


POULTRY CATALOG FREE! 


Illustrates and gives price of 32 

varieties land and waterfowls and eggs. This 

book should be in the hands of every person 

seterented) in a for prot. Address 
A. HUMMEL, Box 73, Freeport, Ill. 


LANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES! 


All style 150 Illustrations; secret of Setting winter eggs, 
and copy 01 ‘“The Full Egg Basket.’”’ 5 cents. 
UNLAND POULTRY JOURNAL Dept. 101 Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Good stock is the most profitable and attractive 


Winter Care of Backyard Flock 


JOHN S. BRUCE 


HE first severe weather of winter will 

bring a tendency to slight the back- 

yard flock, because the heaviest 
burden is upon the attendant. But this 
is the time when proper and systematic 
care pays its largest dividends. By care 
we refer to regular and proper feeding, 
watering and keeping the quarters clean, 
dry and sanitary. 

The fowls must be fed at regular hours. 
Be sure to feed them early enough in the 
afternoon so that they will have time to 
dig out a cropful of the grain before going 
to roost. This means that in deep litter 
they should be fed around 3:30 on winter 
afternoons. 

An abundance of fresh, clean water 
must be supplied them in cold weather, 
and the colder the weather the oftener 
it must be given them. Lack of water 
cuts down more egg yields than almost 
anything else. Water freezes before the 


hens have enough to complete their eggs. 
Water at least three times a day in freez- 
ing weather. Better still, buy a non- 
freezing fountain, or a regular heater to 
place under the fount to prevent freezing. 
These can be purchased for as low as two 
dollars and will pay for themselves in 
one winter. 

Remember to supply green feed every 
noon, to be as regular as the clock. If 
the litter gets damp from storms blowing 
in, remove it and replace with clean, dry 
straw. Keep out dampness and drafts 
and you will keep out disease. 

Gather the eggs regularly, so they won’t 
freeze on the nests. Keep the droppings 
cleaned up and the chance of trouble will 
be greatly lessened. Good, vigorous 
pullets fed balanced rations, given syste- 
matic and regular care will lay no matter 
how cold the weather is. Prove it by 
lollowing these directions. 





A fairly good laying mash can be made 
by mixing cornmeal, wheat bran and 
ground oats, equal parts, to which is 
added one-third of the mixture in alfalfa 
meal. This should be moistened with 
either sweet or sour milk; if this is not 
available, add about twenty-five percent 
of commercial beef scraps. 





Sprouted oats will bring the winter 
eggs when almost everything else has 
failed. It will increase the yield of flocks 
not having the benefit of it. A five-dollar 
patented oat sprouter will make the work 
of sprouting easy and be well worth the 
investment in the increased returns made. 


Oats may be sprouted near the furnace. 
Soak them overnight in a pail of water 
and spread out in shallow boxes about 
three inches thick. Keep sprinkling with 
water so they do not dry out, and keep 
near heat. Feed when the sprouts are 
one inch long. 

Ordinarily, table scraps shouldn’t be 
depended upon to maintain the flock, 
certainly not if eggs are expected as a 
regular diet. The few cents per pound 
which a food-balanced ration will cost 
(you can buy several advertised brands 
from your feed or supply dealer) will be 
more than repaid in the eggs you secure. 
The careful caretaker can generally pro- 
duce his eggs cheaper than he can buy 
them, and you have the advantage of 
fresh eggs at that! 








There is no “‘best breed” of chickens. 
Breed does not play half the part that 
strain does. Pick a strain that has a 
record behind it, either for eggs or fancy— 
whatever you desire—buy directly from 
the principal breeder of that strain 
(usually the originator) and buy as good 
stock as you can afford. 





Three square feet of floor space is 
enough for small flocks of hens, provided 
they are given proper and vetensalll 
eare. And the backyard poultryman 
who loves chickens will make a bigger 
record with his six or twelve hens than 
many indifferent poultry raisers with one 
hundred. 





Unsightly yards and runs are not 


necessary for the backyard flock. We 
have kept hens in small coops for ten 
years on backlots and have never used 
yard space. This removes many objec- 
tions to chickens. But you must keep 
the coops sanitary and keep the hens busy. 

Male birds are not needed where the 
only purpose is table eggs. Unless chicks 
are to be hatched in the spring, you can 
dispense with their presence. 








Feed cracked corn alone to the hens 
on cold nights. Let them have a generous 
handful each so that they can go to roost 
with full crops. It will aid in genersting 
bodily heat to withstand the cold. 
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A Greenhouse Without A 
Heating Plant 


This is a greenhouse which I made last 
fall, and will say I would not be without 
it for many times its cost. The size is 
12x21 feet; the highest point, eight feet, 
and room to stand up anywhere. The 
glass is ordinary cold frame sash adjusted 
from the inside by hooks for ventilation. 

This house is used more as a cold frame 
as there is no artificial heat used. 

As soon as the frost is out of the ground 
in the spring it is safe to plant seed in this 
greenhouse. Lettuce, radishes, and on- 
jons may be had for the table real early. 

By the fifteenth of May, which is con- 
sidered safe from the frost in our locality 
the glass is all removed and stored thru 
the summer, safe from hail and storms. 
This only takes a few minutes as the 
sash are only hooked to the frame. 

By this time extra fine flowers and vege- 
table plants are ready for the gardens. 
The plants being raised by sun heat 
makes them strong and healthy and of 
course they have no setback when trans- 
planted to the open ground. 

This is the first day of October and we 
have Grand Rapids lettuce and many 
flowers transplanted from the gardens 
to the greenhouse and expect them to 
grow right along up to Thanksgiving 
time and early winter. 

In case of a hard freeze, papers are 
spread over the plants. Even in very 
cold weather, when the sun shines, it is 
a treat to spend a few hours in this green- 
house. The soil never freezes very hard. 

A small heating plant could be in- 
stalled, but we find we can grow plants 
ready for the open ground by the time 
it is safe to plant in the open and that the 
planis are stronger and more hardy 
without heat. 

Now is the time to build and get ready 
for spring plants.—C. E. Hotchkiss. 


The Wild Strawberry 


Isaak Walton, in “The Compleat 
Angler”, makes a Dr. Boteler, in speak- 
ing of strawberries, say: “Doubtless 
God could have made a better berry, 
but doubtless God never did,” to w hich 
the serene Isaak replied: “Doubtless 
God could have made a more innocent 

nusement than angling, but doubtless 

od never did.” Whodares te ques- 
tion either assertion? 

All strawberries are good in varying 
degree. Sound the depths of memory 
for a preference, and, in fond recollection, 
it turns to the little wild berry that one 
gathered in youthful days—fresh from 
God’s own garden, nurtured by Nature, 
kissed by the dews of heaven, and 
warmed into lusciousness by a glorious 
sunshine, which thank God, yet remains 
free to all. Not because it compares, 
either in size or flavor, to the garden 
product of today; rather because in 
childish anticipation you roamed the 
the fields in search of it together with 








care-free companions, many of whom 
now sleep beneath its tender shoots. 

The wild strawberry was manna in 
the wilderness to the pioneer who 
trudged beside his lone oxen team in 
the dreary march across hill and dale 
in search of suitable place to establish 
a home—the forerunner of a civilization 
that today is prized none too highly. 
It has furnished the piece de resistance 
to many an otherwise frugal dinner, 
without which the housewife would have 
been in despair. Its neighbors were the 
Sweet William and the May Apple found 
here, there, and everywhere—not in 
“riotous profusion’, but cultured, nour- 
ished and grown by unseen hands, an 
Architect whose lines always run true. 

In “Success With Small Fruits” I find 
“that the innumerable varieties of straw- 
berries now in existence appear, either 
in their character or origin, to belong to 
five great and distinct species. The first, 
and for a long time the only one of which 
we have any record, is the Fragaria 
Verea, or the Alpine strawberry. It is 
one of the most widely spread fruits of 
the world, for it grows, and for centuries 
has grown, wild thruout Northern and 
Central Europe and Asia, following the 
mountains far to the south; and on this 
continent, from time immemorial, the 
Indian children have gathered it, from 
the Northern Atlantic to the Pacific.” 








This same berry was the strawberry 
of the ancients, for Virgil warns the 
youth in these lines: 


“Ye boys that gather flowers and strawberries, 
Lo hid within the grass an adder lies.”’ 


In the sixteenth century, Old Thomas 
Tusser admonishes his wife after this 
fashion: 


“‘Wife into the garden and set me a plot 
With strawberry roots of the best to be got; 
Such, growing abroad, among thorns in the wood 
Well chosen and picked prove excellent good.’ 


It is to be hoped that the wife had 
better success with the berries than did 
Old Tom with poetry, for the above is 
certainly abominable. To Sir Philip 
Sidney we are indebted for the delicious 
combination of strawberries and cream. 

Other wild fruits are much prized and 
have their uses; however, aside of the 
strawberry, they are but weeds among 
patrician flowers. It stands alone— 
beyond compare! “Doubtless God could 
have made a better berry, but doubtless 
God never did.”—G. A. Rigger. 


Wants Weatherstrip 


What kind of weatherstrip should I use 
on casement windows? We find we shall 
need means of fitting windows tightly in 
order to more easily heat the house.— 
S. T. F., Minn. 

You should use one of the many inter- 
locking types of weatherstrips now on the 
market. To be most satisfactory, the 
weatherstrip should be put on before the 
windows are fitted. But any window or 
door, casement or otherwise, may be 
fitted with form of weatherstrip which 
will practically exclude cold air. 
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TREE 


Look for itin Store Windows 





HERE’Snogift 

like a watch, 
nothing used so 
much, consulted 
so often, carried 
so long. 


The Ingersoll 
you give now will 
be ticking Christ- 
mas Greetings 
next July—next 
September, and so 
on through the 
years to come. 





Your dealer 


can show you 
Ingersolls to fit TNGERSOLL 


every purse and ‘*ANKEE 
purpose. Sizes for $150 
men, women, boys 
and girls. Radio- 


lite dials that tell Y 
time in the dark. 

Jeweled models in anita 
nickel and gold- 

filled cases. WATERBURY 


OO 
Prices$1.50to$9. $400 




















S will soon pay for the 
Automatic Self-heating 
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aay 


Made of Galvanize 


te: 
, 81,75 Also made tn in zeal taal 
and 


Th ag felts cpp bed Ama Hen. 











begin sacs Conkey 
llase to you. Sent for 6 cents in stamps to pay postage. 


THE G. E. CONKEY CO, 6607 Breadway, Clevelend, Obie 
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DOUBLE SIZE Where Your Christmas b 
8 
RASPBERRIES Folly Grows ‘ 
- _ Continued from page 5. , h 
. ( 
French stock, budded to the English yap id oI 
variety. The French stock is hardier, mice, Sewers ane 
: ry is as tte is ‘ cut worms- from 
and the English has better foliage and cultivator bruises and skin- 
berries. Altho most of the trees are the ning. eienbaate cently 56° 
> y is , (re are severs lacement and save time ¢ ‘ ; 
common English holly, there are several cot int appath of youns i 
| other varieties at Hollycroft, including trees by using : 
the Porcupines, Silver King, and Golden Wi 
King. The latter is a beautiful variegated in 
variety, yellow at the edges, and with red pe 
“ile. *‘e wh s f . Quick and easy to attach—wrap this 1. 
berries. Mr. Peyran is now propagating chemically treated wood veneer pro- € 3 
these varieties, chiefly by cuttings and ce meg ey may Sete he 
L by layering, the latter method being more Special $1 Trial Offer ‘| = 
Green’s Syracuse desirable, as it is sure, and gives the Send usa $1.00 bill and we will ship o- 
° . you 50 Hawkeye Protectors by pre- Si 
Red Raspberry | same strain as the parent stock. Of cut- | Sap pages pest. Seythessand yen . 
er - will order more. Send no 
| hen p age & ERS Rees | Uings, less than a percent are suc- Low prices for large quantities a 
; : Rive | cessful. The method of raising from seed BURLINGTON BASKET COMPANY L 
winter, An abundant bearer; energy goes into ful I : } 70 Main St. Burlington, lowa fri 


as seeds re- 
and then 


fruit instead of plant; its flesh is firm and juicy; 
a beautiful brightcrimson. Fruiting season is 
long. ne limited to one to 50 plants to a 


is slow and unsatisfactory, 
quire two years to germinate, 


Also Makers of 


ee Fruit Bashtte s' 
; ” ; ho 
Ur 

































































patro | produce only “seedlings,” which, unless 
GREEN’S OTHER SPECIAL FRUITS ARE: | he iy ‘+k are of verv 
~ CacolGrape. Early red grape, good | budded to some ot ier stock are of very 
ee nape ope form, rich in sugar. It's | poor growth and foliage. Cuttings are | sp 
ea 7 an ‘4 . | . . . m - G 
Maite Mees feen eten taken from half-ripe wood at the end of = 
large; distinctive shape; delic- the summer, with a few inches of old - 
ous flavor ‘ age : 
~ Green's Rochester ‘Peach. | growth, and are started in sand, where BOYS ( IRI S H. 
~ Beautiful bright cheek, yellow flesh they are not disturbed for six months. 7 : 
Oo i s - , . =! . . . . 
very productive. Unusuallyhardy; | [ayering is accomplished by bending the Wouldn’t you like to earn some spending on 
Buy Green's Pedigreed Trees lower branches down to the ground and money, or other worth while rewards such as po 
—buy direct from Green and save . . re fine Camera, Hamilton Hunting Rifle, a Watch, in 
money as thousands of others have covering them with earth. When ri voted, a good Fountain Pen or other desirable articles. f 
done during the last 40 years. Eat ' they are cut from the main tree and Many boys are earning $1.50 to $3.50 a day gl 
—_ Fn 4 F aed Holla transplanted. Even fullgrown trees may } | belping us build up the subscription list of | 
® ° ruil arden . . 
— Bee a 7 s Currants, Gooseberries, be transplanted during December or | - ‘ " aoe lendid pl 
ackberries aspberries, Strawberries: , enw. afte > firs » j | e want to tell you about our splendid plan ab 
thrifty northern grown shade trees and shrubs. January ’ alte r the first freeze. Budding | for helping you earn cash or valuable rewards. zr 
page catalogue free. You will save agent’sprofits | and grafting of seedlings are used as | wil 
—our trees have been sold'by catalogue only for : > Drop us a letter now while you are thinking ‘ 
more thea a0 years. Green’ s catalogue is filled with | with any fruit tree. about it. We'll tell you all about our reward yo 
practical and useful information on fruit growing. ; cities 7 " : : xplain | ill hel 
Also ask f0F €,,A. Green's booklet ‘How TMade the Mr. Pey — system . cutting hoe | plan and explain how we will help you. > 
‘arm ar re ‘ ae : e 
GREEN'S NURSERY CO., 207-217 GREEN STREET, ROCHESTER, N.Y. | SPFAYS 1S SO different from that practicec Subscription Sales Department : 
= by most people that it is worth describ- FRUIT. GARDEN and HOME - 
. >. . Md > b = eines > ” ” 
ing. Almost everyone, anxious for quick E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher en 
F. G. and H. -----X-L-N-T returns, cuts very close to the tree, thus | Des Moines, Iowa Mt 
I hope you agree with T. T. Hibben, of McKees- <n coset 2 P i Mr 
port, Pa., who recently wrote us the letter quoted be- | myuring the 7 trength of the tree and the . 
low. By way of explanation, we have told him that | future quality of the berries. With the tin 
the July and August numbers of Fruit, Garden and i .* ° ° paaneens ——_—_——— _ 
Home are out of print, that they were published dur- idea that his trees must be attractive in lal amemaaacessieiiniaaacliaiae ae sur 
ng the formative per the magazine, hence his *¢ : e if . 
subseription beginning with the September number appearance, uniform in shape, and of | | pat 
— —e charter subscriber. Mr. Hibben's some value to succe eeding generations, | SEND NO CASH | wh 
- *Septe: snd me J Gerdes and Home received. It's XLNT Mr. P. eyran cuts his Sprays m¢ st care- | We Ship Joy 
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might hang in each leaf and cling on each 
bough during the Christmas time when 
spirits had no power.’ In this country 
there was a superstition that a sprig of 
holly would break witches’ spells. An 
old English ballad sings: 

“Who-so-ever ageynst Holly do sing, 

He may wepe and handys wryng.” 

Whatever our reason, 
not, for using it, the sale of choice sprays 
with thick clusters of berries has grown 
into a trade of enormous proportions, 
perhaps partly because there are 
nany parts of the country where it can- 
be raised. British Columbia has 
heretofore handled an enormous trade, 
$25,000 worth a year going to California. 
Since everyone likes to use it for Christ- 
mas decorations, there is a growing trade 
in boxes of sprays to be sent as gifts to 
friends where holly cannot be grown. 

This past season Hollycroft Farm sent 


sO 


superstitious or 


holly by parcel post to all parts of the | 


United States. It is packed in attractive 
specially made baskets just parcel post 
size, Which hold either one hundred ten- 
cent sprays, or seventy fifteen-cent sprays 
or forty-five twenty-five-cent sprays. 
Holly wreaths are also made, and green 
holly for wreaths is packed in twenty- 
pound baskets. Sprays are also shipped 
in dollar boxes, which are attractive as 
gifts. 

A card packed in baskets shipped to 
florists says: “Caution—Holly is perish- 
able; will wilt in a warm, dry room, and 
will freeze at a low temperature. Keep 
your stock in a cool ware-room, using only 
one basket at a time in a heated store. 
Keep it away from stoves, registers or 
radiators. If necessary to keep for any 
length of time, place the stems in water, 
but do not moisten the leaves or berries.” 
Mr. Peyran had orders last year for eight 
times as much as he could supply. It is 
surprising that more people have not the 
patience or foresight to start a business 
which is as attractive, as clean and en- 
joyable, as this trade in Christmas greens. 
Those who object to the length of time 
it takes to produce returns, would be 
amazed to see the quantity and variety of 
“fillers” Mr. Peyran uses while he waits 
for the holly to grow. There are five 
thousand peony plants, all named varie- 
ties, for which there is a ready sale for 
both flowers and roots. One hundred and 
seventy-five dahlias, also named varie- 
ties, dozens of kinds of flowering and 
foliage shrubs, are also in demand. A 
section of several hundred holly trees, 


set twenty-five feet apart, has an income- | 


producing field of loganberries in alter- 
nate rows. Flowers, roots and shrubs are 
sold either by direct orders or thru florists. 

Hundreds of people visit the farm every 
year, and to all there is a cordial welcome 
from Mr. and Mrs. Peyran. They have 


e gi’ every effort to have their home an 


tractive place where friends are glad 
to come, and they have succeeded. A 
host and hostess who greet and treat 
total strangers like old friends, make one 
wonder whether perhaps the holiday 
spirit of the holly itself has not saturated 
the souls of its growers. 


RIBBON INITIALS 


Initials made of narrow wash satin | 
ribbon are among the newest things for | 
the marking of dainty undergarments. 

service sheet for these initials will 

sent on receipt of ten cents in stamps. | 

Address your request to the Household 
Editor, Fruit, Garden and Home. 
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_ Ideal Christmas Gift 


Fruit, Garden and Home is published for the benefit and pleasure of all home-lovers. 

is new, up-to-date, interesting, and full of valuable ideas. 

Fruit, Garden and Home has the : appearance of a much higher priced magazine, yet our 
introductory rates are only 3-years for $1.00, l-year for 35 cents. Why not present sev- 
eral of your friends subscriptions to Fruit, Garden and Home as C hristmas gifts? 
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This side of card conveys your Christmas Greeting 
A card similar to the one shown on this page will be sent to each of the persons who receive 


Fruit, Garden and Home as a gift from you. This message, sent at our expense to those 
you wish to remember, will bear your name as giver, and convey your Holiday greetings. 


FRUIT, GARDEN and HOME 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Wanted: Railway Mail Clerks, $135 to $195 Month 


needs many. Men—boys over 17. WRIT 
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| PATENTS and TRADEMARKS 


Bair & Freeman, 701 Crocker Bldg.Dept.F. Des Moiues,la 














What to Do With Spots and Stains 


OW to get rid of spots isone 
of the constant questions 
facing the housewife. Fa- 

ther gets grease on his best 


winter suit, little sister comes home from school with her 
frock stained with ink, brother spills iodine on a linen towel, and 
as for mother herself—too often she finds at the last minute 
that her choicest dress is woefully sprinkled with untidy spots. 

It is a wise woman who keeps all the material on this subject 
filed where she can find it at a moment’s notice, for there are 
many stains which yield easily if treated when fresh but grow 


obstinate if allowed to dry. 


A separate shelf must be kept for cleaning materials, or a 
locked cabinet if there are inquisitive children in the house, for 


a number of the solutions are poisons. 
Borax, lemon juice, Javelle water, chalk, 
chloride of lime, ammonia, salt, peroxide 
of hydrogen, blotting paper, cotton pads, 
cheesecloth, carbon tetracloride, chloro- 
form, and a one percent solution of mu- 
riatic acid should be found on the clean- 
ing shelf. 
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Boiling water poured from a height upon fruit 
stains is a thrice-tried cure. Washing stained ma- 
terials for fifteen minutes in hot water containing 
borax in the proportion of a tablespoon of borax to 
a gallon of water is efficacious in the case of obstinate 
fruit stains. Rub the stain between the hands, wring 
cloth and either hang out of doors in the sunlight or 
indoors where the sunlight can reach it. 

Moisten the stain hourly with borax water. Con- 
tinue, if necessary, the treatment for another day, 
using lemon juice instead of borax water. 

again weak solutions of cloride of lime or Javelle 
water may be if the above mentioned precau- 
tions are taken. 





Remove cream and milk stains by rinsing in cold 
water and washing. 























Fresh ink is removed by soaking the garment in 
sweet or sour milk, washing the spot with warm soap 
suds and rinsing with lukewarm water. This is 
equally effective when the stains are on a rug or a cot- 
ton dress. 

After the stain has dried use a commercial ink 
eradicator being careful to follow directions implicitly. 

Peroxide of hydrogen and ammonia may also be 
used if you take extra care to rinse both solutions 
thoroly out of the fabric. 

A strong solution of table salt followed by sponging 
with ammonia will remove indelible ink. 


Bleaching the dam 
ened cloth in sunlight 
will take out the most 
stubborn scorched spots. 
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Methods for Removing Common Stains 


Javelle water. 











Mildew is a at which thrives best in dampness 


and darkness. It is only natural then that somethi 
must be used to check the growth already started a 
that sunlight be allowed to finish the treatment. 

When the spot is new soak the cloth in sour milk 
or in buttermilk from twelve to twenty-four hours, 
depending on the size of the stain. An alternative 
is dipping in concentrated soapsuds and spreading 
over the spot a paste made of crushed chalk and soap. 
Then the material must be placed in strong sunlight 
until the mold has disappeared. 

Still another treatment is that of moistening the 
stain with water, covering with lemon juice and 
placing in the sunshine. Moistening the stain at 


frequent intervals with lemon juice will hasten the 
action. 

Treatment must continue longer for a heavy 
growth. 
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Rust stains yield to a treatment of lemon, butter- 
milk and salt. Soak the goods in buttermilk; cover 
the spots with a paste of lemon juice and salt. Boil 
white goods in water contgining one teaspoon cream 
of tartar to the gallon of water. A one percent solu- 
tion of muriatic acid will remove rust. Neutralize 


acid with ammonia immediately after the spot dis- 
appears. 
































Rub butter or lard into fresh paint stains and de- 
fer washing for aday or two. This method is effective 
with either cotton or woolen materials. Equal parts 
of ammonia and turpentine remove hardened stains. 








Pour boiling water 
thru iodine stains. For 
stains on heavy cottons 
boil the cloth and re- 
move any stain left 
with ammonia; rinse 
thoroly. 








As a bleach Javelle water 
has proved to be exceptionally 
good. Itis made by dissolving 
one pound of washing soda in 


one quart of boiling water and adding one-half pound of chloride 
of lime dissolved in two quarts of cold water. 
needs to be diluted, using one-half pint of Javelle water to one 
gallon of hot water. 
and linen materials, but it will weaken the fibers if us 
constantly, and it should always be washed out of the materia 
A vinegar rinse before the final washing will neutralize the 
Careful washing should make the use of 
bleaching agents on cottons and linens unnecessary but in all 
households the need occasionally arises and it is for this occa- 


The solution 


Javelle water is intended to bleach cotton 


sional need that Javelle water is intended, 
There are also many commercial cleaning 
solutions which one may use with safety 
if directions are followed. These are 
comparatively inexpensive. But whether 
these are used or whether one resorts to 
other remedies, the chief caution to be 
observed is that of prompt treatment. 
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Sponge machine grease spots with ammonia; 
thoroly wash with lukewarm soap suds. 





Remove molasses stains by rubbing with a cloth 
dipped in hot water. 





Fresh grease spots on silk or wool are removed by 
placing the cloth between blotting paper and pressing 
with a hot iron. After dust and dirt have settled in 


the spots carbon tetracloride is effective. Place a 
cloth over thick blotting paper or a pad of cheesecloth 
covered cotton. This will absorb any surplus liquid 
and at the same time prevent the formation of 8 
ring. Rub the spot towards the center to lessen the 
danger of leaving aring. Another treatment of grease 
spots is to cover both sides of the spot with magnesia. 


In several hours the magnesia will have absorbed ‘2 


grease. Oftentimes a grease spot on woolen goc 
can be removed by rubbing with warm soap suds. 
rinsing with lukewarm water and pressing dry. 


Pour boiling water’ from a height thru coffee 
stains. Remove tea stains by careful laundering ™ 


cold water. 
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Practical Hints for theSmall 
Home Builder 


Continued from page 21 
of plastering with the subsequent labor 
of cleaning up; nor is the house reeking 
with dampness and unfit for habitation 
for weeks to come. 

In sections remote from cities and large 
towns, a plaster finish adds materially to 
cost of construction and the prospective 
builder of a small, inexpensive home 
may make an important saving by making 

e of some one of the other forms of 

e. 

Substitutes for the plastered wall may 
usually be finished by either tinting 
(kalsomine), painting or papering. Indi- 
vidual preferences may be considered 
along these lines but, roughly speaking, 
nothing is better for the kitchen and 
bathroom than paint; while tinting or 
papering may be the finish for any of the 
other rooms. 

In isolated localities where lumber is 
plentiful and reasonably cheap, the 
simple home is often finished inside by 
the use of a common board ceiling or lin- 
ing; this may be one-half inch or one inch 
in thickness; it may be surfaced or rough 
but should be of an even thickness so the 
walls, when done, would be fairly smooth. 
Over this, a cheap, cotton cloth known as 
“house lining” or a form of cheese cloth, 
is drawn tight and well tacked. This sur- 
face, walls and ceiling, is then papered as 
on to a plastered wall and if carefully 
done there is little difference in the fin- 
ished effect. 

Another form of inside finish is worthy 
of mention; boards one inch thick and 
twelve inches or more wide are placed on 
the walls upright; a batten one-half inch 
thick and three inches wide neatly covers 
the joints giving a paneled effect all 
around. The boards and battens are 
surfaced on the inside. The cheapest of 
lumber may be used, as cross-grains and 
knots are no drawback. This is stained 
and oiled or simply oiled and the effect 
is certainly attractive. 

Members of a household, planning for 
their own home structure, often puzzle 
over such an apparently simple question 
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as to whether inside woodwork should 
be painted or simply stained and oiled. 
Years ago the builder of the simple home 
used paint freely. Paint was cheaper by 
nearly one-half than it is now—as was 
labor; nor did people then recognize the 
beauty of the natural wood surface. Only 
in bathroom and kitchen may a reason- 
able preference be shown for the painted 
surface. Nothing is more beautiful than 
the natural wood finish, and common 
pine, as well as rare and more expensive 
woods, can be made most pleasing and 
attractive. In the matter of cost it is far 
more economical. Expensive stains and 
finishes need not be used nor is skilled 
labor required in the applying. 

Take of raw linseed oil, one part, gaso- 
line, three parts; add a small quantity of 
color such as you get in small cans at the 
paint shop. For a walnut stain use burnt 
umber; for a warm mahogany tone, burnt 
sienna; for a weathered effect, simply a 
little lamp-black. Use color sparingly; 
you are not mixing paint, remember, but 
a thin wash. Mix color separately in a 
little of the clear solution; add this gradu- 
ally, stirring well; try the effect on a block 
of the wood; when it is dark enough, stop. 
A gallon of this stain may be made for 
somewhere about eighty cents and three 
or four gallons might easily be made to do 
all the woodwork in an ordinary cottage 
or bungalow including the floors. Apply 
this with a stiff brush; afterwards go over 
with a soft rag rubbing well. After sev- 
eral days apply in the same manner a 
coat of raw linseed oil and you may call 
your woodwork done tho another coat of 
oil later would brighten the surface more 
and bring out the grain of the wood. The 
oiling process, repeated every year, will 
keep the. woodwork fresh and clean. 
Should more polish be desired, a satis- 
factory preparation may be made by 
shaving up a couple of ounces of bees- 
wax in a half-pint of gasoline; cover tight 
and let stand for a day or two, stirring 
occasionally; add a pint of raw linseed 
oil; mix well and apply with brisk rub- 
bing to the surface of the wood. These 
preparations, while inexpensive, are as 
good—even better—than some costing 
many times as much. 





HE other evening 
four flower garden- 


What Is Your Favorite Flower? 


Contest Announcement 


prefers the kind of soil 
vou have, or because 





ers commenced to 
plan their spring plant- 
ings; all of them were 
specialists after a sort. 
That is, they had their 
flowers, and 


vince the other that 
he should plant some 
of their favorites. 

Most of us have 
our favorites and 
we have very defi- 
nite reasons therefor. 
Fruit, Garden and 
Home wants to know 
what your favorite 
flower is and the reas- 
ons you have for se- 
lecting it. 

Is it because it is easy to grow, hasfew 
insect pests or diesases, or because it 











of color, or cost, or 
what? Whatever the 
reasons are, we know 
that you have prefer- 
ences which you can 
back up. 

For the three best 
letters in reply to the 
question, ‘‘Whatis your 
favorite flower?” we 
will award the follow- 
ing prizes: First, $10; 
second, $5; and third, 
$2.50. All letters must 
be mailed to Contest 
Editor, Fruit, Garden 
and Home, Des Moines, 
Iowa, before January 
1, 1923, and no letter 
should contain more 
than 300 words. Send in yours today, 
before you forget it. 

















For staircases— 


of course — it’s one of the hardest of hard- 
woods. And it is ideal in its ability to 
take and hold high finish enamel. 


For floors— 


— mouldings — window frames 
—doors—all interior trim, Ln ay is nothin 
that excels and few woods that equa 
b . And birch is reasonably priced. 


For furniture— 


well, if you will look through the best 
furniture stores you will find many of 
their finest “‘sets” made of birch —first, 
because it is durable and second, because 
it is capable of finishing in such a variety 
of beautiful effects. 


If you are thinking of ,Dulidiog. furnish- 
ing or remodelin ome, you should 
have the birch on that tells you all 
about birch advantages. We will send 
it FREE. It awaits your request. 


THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
22) F.R. A. Building, Oshkosh, Wis. 


for Beautiful Woodwork 
use Deautttul 
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New Way inl Hour 





MUSIC WITHOUT NOTES Simple as a-b-c. 
300,000 children and grown-ups have learne dd. No 
knowledge of note music and no teacher reqaired; 
no lessons by mail. Seut FREE on Trial, 100 fa- 
mous vocal and instrumental selections printed in 

wonderful new EASY FORM Music in one book. 
SEND NO MONEY If you don’t learn in 5 days 

to play SEVERAL pieces 
send it bacx. Or, if you keep it, pay only 6c for 
each selection. Act while SPECIAL HALF-PRICE 
OFFER LASTS! No extra charges. Be sure to state 
how many white keys on your piano or organ. 


Easy Method Music Co., 1209 Ciarkson Bidg., Chicago. III, 
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Last-Minute Gifts for Christmas 


RUBY SHORT McKIM 


Alluring Designs for 
the Busy Housewife 
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HAN DKERCH IEFS are always a last-minute possibility, an 
them, nothing is a daintier or more welcome remembrance 
fine quarter-inch lace and bits of floss 

















dif they be of linen with a bit of well-designed handwork on 
- The first handkerchief corner shown requires three inches of 


in two shades of pink for the rose and bud, green and turquoise for the light French knots 
and lavender for the dark ones. Do this nosegay without yellow and see how dainty a thing can be made in twenty minutes. 


The second has tiny iris in two values of lavender and green; the flowers done in wheat stitch, which is like an elongated French 
knot and the leaves in a fine running stitch. The motif that they grow into is the green thread in outline. The third is a very 
tailored handkerchief—simply a balanced arrangement of three vari-colored and sized Squares of gingham or organdy carefully 
appliqued with all edges parallel. 

As for the dolly, Lucky Lucy Locket, who found her little pocket, she is also to be traced directly from this page onto a scrap 
of pongee, linen or tan muslin and all but the inclosing line embroidered in black outline stitch. Now the pocket is the surprise 
part; a real pocket, big enough to hold a real penny is made from a bit of bright colored sateen. Cut out the doll, allowing for 
& seam as suggested by the dotted line. Turn and stitch all but an opening to stuff. The stuffing is easier if the cotton is cut 
out the right shape before inserting. Be sure to add the penny for luck as the finishing touch, 
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A Christmas Spider Web 


VERNA GRISIER McCULLY 


T was Christmas eve! Tommy and 
Matilda were having the best time you 
could possibly imagine. They had 

been wrapping Christmas presents and 
candy and getting ready to help Mumsey 
decorate the Christmas tree. 

They were not going to open any of the 
queer-shaped packages till morning, for 
that would spoil Christmas. Of course 
there were many other things that could 
spoil Christmas, too. Not having a 
Christmas tree would certainly spoil it. 

“I’m glad I’m not Jimmy Stevens, be- 
cause he’s never had a Christmas tree,” 
said Tommy. 

“Yes,” said Matilda, “he told us his 
father couldn’t afford to buy one. We 
said our Daddy always bought us one.” 

“We should feel sorry for him, and 
maybe we shouldn’t have bragged,” sug- 
gested Tommy. 

Just then Daddy came rushing into the 
house, looking as disappointed as any- 
one you ever did see. 

“IT have been to every store in town 
and there isn’t a Christmas tree to be 
had. Every one has been sold!” 

“Oh! Oh!” wailed Matilda, and she 
promptly started to weep large, round 
tears. 

“There, there,” said Mumsey, “we'll 
fix it up in some way.” 

“But how?” asked Tommy. “Our 
Christmas is spoiled! Oh, dear! Oh, dear, 
We’re no better off than Jimmy Stevens! 
and we were feeling so sorry for him,” and 
Tommy almost cried, too. 

“Oh, look,” said Daddy so suddenly 
that Tommy and Matilda sat up stiff as 
pokers. ‘Look at that queer spider.” 

And sure enough a funny little spider 
was running past the tips of Tommy’s 
toes. Tommy tried to catch him, but he 
scampered so fast that he was gone before 
you could say “Boo!” 

“Oh, well,” said Matilda, “what good is 
an old spider, anyway? He can’t give us 
a Christmas tree.”’ 

“No,” answered Mumsey, “but he has 
given me anidea. We shall have a Christ- 
mas Spider Web instead of a tree! It’s 
ever so much more fun, anyway, and 
something all of us can do.” 

So Mumsey sent Daddy for balls of 
colored twine, a different color for every 
one in the family. 

When Daddy came back he had a green 
ball for Mumsey, a red one for Grand- 
mother, a mixed red and white one for 
Tommy, a brown for Aunt Eleanor, who 


was spending Christmas with them, a 
blue one for Matilda and a yellow one for 
himself. 

Then Mumsey called Grandmother and 
Aunt Eleanor. They brought out all the 
presents for everybody. Of course they 
were all wrapped up. They sorted the 


presents. Mumsey took all that were 
meant for Tommy. Tommy took Dad- 
dy’s. Daddy took Grandmother’s. 


Grandmother took Aunt Eleanor’s. Aunt 
Eleanor took Matilda’s, and Matilda 
took Mumsey’s. So everybody had a 
little pile of presents that belonged to 
somebody else. 

“Now,” said Mumsey, “each one of us 
will tie the end of a ball of twine to the 
chandelier in the living room. Then each 
one will take that ball of twine and his 
little pile of presents and start out. Tom- 
my, for instance, will take Daddy’s 
presents. He will unroll the ball of twine 
till he comes to a good hiding place, per- 
haps under a table or behind a chair. 
Then he will tie a present onto the twine. 
He will wind the twine around the chair or 
table and go on to another good hiding 
place, unwinding the twine as he goes. 
He will tie on another present and so on 
till he has hidden all the presents and 
used up the whole ball of twine. Each of 
us shall do the same. And what a jolly 
time we shall have!” 

What fun they did have! They went 
every place in the house, upstairs and 
downstairs. When they finished, the 
house looked for all the world like a huge 
spider’s web made of colors of the rain- 
bow. It was very funny, finding your way 
in and around and over and under that 
big, big spider’s web. 

Next morning they were up—oh, 
earlier than you can guess. Such a lot of 
skipping about there was! The way Tom- 
my and Matilda jumped thru that web 
made you think of bunnies hopping thru 
fences. And they almost didn’t eat any 
breakfast, they were so anxious to unravel 
the web. 

“What a nice Christmas,” said Tommy 
when it was all over. ‘Why, it was more 
fun than a tree!” 

“Yes,” said Matilda, “and we must tell 
Jimmy Stevens about it right away, so he 
can have a nice Christmas, too. _ Not 
having a Christmas tree doesn’t ad 
Christmas one single bit. Isn’t it que 
that sometimes when you can’t have what 
you want you find something ever so 
much better?” 
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x Alitthe LIGHT You Want °, 









Self Starting 
On its Own [~ 
Current 








I provide a specially built, Throttling Gover- 
nor Electric Light Engine, connected toa 700- 
watt generator and 16-cell battery, making a 
practical Powerand Light Outfitfor farm and 
suburban homes. Besides running generator 
to charge battery, engine will operate cream 
separator, washing machine, churn, feed mill, 
air compressor, pump, wood-saw or lineshaft. 


Save $50 to $100 


You can operate engine on Kerosene, Distil- 
late, Gasoline, or Gas—run your machinery 
direct from engine—use battery for lights. 
Costs much less toinstall—more power. Plenty 
of light for house and barn—easy to operate, 
For Particulars and Prices, address, 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 
173 Oakland Ave., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
173 Empire Bidg.,_ PITTSBURGH, PA. 
I__173 Fremont St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

















NEW LAMP BURNS947%,AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 





A new oil lamp that gives an amazingly 
brilliant, soft, white light, even better than 
gas or electricity, has been tested by the 
U. S. Government and 35 leading universi- 
ties and found “o be superior to 10 ordinary 
lamps. It burns without odor, smoke or 
noise—no pumping up, is simple, clean, safe. 
Burns 94% air and 6% common kerosene 
(coal oil). 

Theinventor, N. C. Johnson, 609 W. Lake 
hicago, is offering to send a lamp on 
10 days’ FREE trial, or even to give one 
FREE tothe first user in each locality who 


| will help him introduce it. Write him today 


for full particulars. Also ask him to explain 
how you can get the agency, and without 
experience or money make $250 to $500 
per month. 


— Good — $ 
Magazines 


Woran’s World, (Monthly)) Our Price 


Good Stories, (Monthly) $1. 00 


American Woman, (Monthly) 
The Household, (Monthly) “455 eive 
FOR 1 YEAR 


Fruit,Garden and Home, Mo.) 
ORDER BY CLUB NUMBER 164 


A Dollar Bill will do— We take the risk 


Send all orders to 


Whitlock & Summerhays 
25 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


AGENTS-$5to$15 DAILY 


\VEASY — Introducing NEW STYLE 
GUARANTEED HOSIERY — Must 
wear or replaced free. Big Profits, Re- 
mere orders bring you regular income. 
— You write ord WE DELIVERAND 
SCOLLECT. capital or experience 
needed. Ou furnished. All colors 
and grades including finest silks. 

MAC-O-CHEE MILLS 00., Desk 14412, Cincinnati. 0 
— ~—S 


ALL WOOL KNITTING YARN 


For Sale Direct from manufacturer at 95c, $1.35 and 
$1.60a pound. Postage paid on $5 orders. FreeSamples. 
H. A. BARTLETT, Dept. F, HARMONY, MAINE 


- INVITATIONS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 

‘@ Latest styles, superior work, moderate cost. 
prompt deliveries Write for correct forms 
ree, F. Beebe Pia 


and samples, postpaid, f G. HOWIE, Maker, in, VE. 
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— SS 
What Shall I Do? 


It is very often a real help in ridding the 
mind of worry, to tell your difficulties to an 
understanding and sympathetic friend. The 
truth of this statement proves itself over and 
over again in the number of letters asking our 
opinion on all kinds af problems which our 
readers send us. 


40 : 


MEN WANTED 


to sell our goods in country and city. 
WHY WORK FOR OTHERS 


when you can have a business of your own 
with steady income? 


WE SELL ON TIME AND WAITFOR OUR MONEY 


Team or auto needed for country, no outfit 
needed in city. 


Experience unnecessary. We train 
in salesmanship. 


McCONNON & COMPANY 
WINONA, MINN. 


Mention this paper. 











If you are puzzled over the conventions of 
our modern social life, or have a personal 
problem that is bothering you, we will be g!ad 
to help you with it. Another person's view- 
point may solve or suggest the solution of 
your difficulty. 














Sign your initials only, if you prefer, but 
send a stamped, addressed envelope for reply. 
Address Bertha Averille, Fruit, Garden and 
Home, Des Moines, lowa. 
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Mlustrated. Facts about the easy, 
rofitable home industry — grow- 
ng domestic for meat, fur, 

fancy. Little space—cheap equip- 

ment. . bie demand. We buy all 
‘ou raise at $7 to $18 per pair. 
your spare time into cash. 

Book free —- write now. 


FUR ASS’N 
New York City 











STANDARD FOOD & 
407U Broadway 
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The Informal Dinner 


Notice the position of the napkin, silver, 
china and glassware. Each cover should 
be carefully placed as the general impres- 
sion of the table has much to do with the 
success or failure of the dinner. Next in 
importance to the placing of each cover 
is the selection and arrangement of the 
centerpiece. Two things must be kept in 
mind: keep the fruit centerpieces for the 
Christmas or Thanksgiving dinner; use 
a low bowl of flowers for the other dinners. 
Inexpensive flowers are effective if attrac- 
tively arranged. 

“Tf we only didn’t have to entertain 
at dinners,”’ I often hear women say, and 
I always wonder if women realize that 
the informal dinner may be the most de- 
lightful occasion possible. No undue 
amount of fuss or flurry should be made 
over this meal. A simple meal well 
planned and cooked will do much to 
make this occasion a success. Young 
housekeepers often make the mistake 
of planning too elaborate a menu—one 


The new 1923 Model OTTAWA is the World’s fastest 
Log Saw—350 strokes a minute! Better built. ligh- 
ter. easier to move. Burns kerosene. Less 

y than Wholessle Prices now ip effect 


clopedie” : 
aiso Big "Special Offer. 
mis we Mig. bd 
eo » Bose Se. 















White's Weather Prophet fore- 
teams casts the weather 8 to 24 Weather 


> hours in advance. Not a 
Pt toy but a scientifically constructed 
instrument working automatically. 


Handsome, reliable and everlasting. 
An Ideal Xmas Gift 





DAVID WHITE, Dept. 17, 419 EB. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FORDS run 34 Miles 


Wonderful new carburetor. Reduces gaso- 
line bills one-half to one-third. Increases 
power of motors from 30 to 50%. Start 
easy in coldest weather. 











SENT ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 

Fits any car. Attach yourself. Fords make 34 miles to 

gallon. Other cars show proportionate saving. Send 

make of car. Special 30-day trial offer. Agents wanted. 
AIR FRICTION CARBURETOR CO. 


Dept. 3836 Dayton, Ohio 
CUSTOM TAILOR MADE 


TO FIT YOUR INDIVIDUAL CAR 








which takes too long to prepare and serve. 
It is wise to remember that attempts at 
formality and affectation are unnecessary 
and often entirely spoil an affair of this 
sort. The simplicity of genuine home 
life is always appreciated. Not long ago 
the women’s club of a certain city ob- 


tained a famous woman educator for one 
of their meetings. It fell to the lot of the 
busy mother of four lively children to 
entertain her during her stay. No extra 
effort was put forth and the guest was 
made to feel entirely at home. The visit 
ended in the establishing of a firm friend- 
ship between the two women and was a 
splendid example of the effectiveness of 
unassumed hospitality. 

Apologies usually have two effects: 
they make mistakes obvious which would 
otherwise prove unnoticeable and they 
almost invariably make guests uncomfort- 
able. 

Some of the questions frequently asked 
us by hostesses are these: 

Question: What can I do to lessen trips 
to the kitchen when dinner is being 


Made in our custom shops aft™ 
er your order is receiv We 
ship ordinarily in 2 or 3 days. 
Perfect fit guaranteed when 






of car a given. 
easily ply it yourself. 
We furnia instructions and 


$4.40 and Up 
Parcels Post 
all necce: cks, welts 


ai 
and fasteners. Our catalog No. 11 with samples is free for the asking. 


LIBERTY TOP & TIRE CO., Dept. G-1 Cincinnati, 0. 
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Paym ent on om 


-< DMinnasete, 
Vashington and 
Free literature. Say what state interests you. 
H, W. Byerly, 10 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Mina. 


Productive Lands. Cro 


Along the Northern Pacific llway, 
Nort Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Oregon. 
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served? I have no maid and I must 
manage alone. 

Answer: Before the dinner is an. 
nounced, have extra china and silver 
close at hand on the serving table. Have 
the other courses so planned and ar. 
ranged that they may be brought from 
the kitchen in the least possible time. 

Q. Is it wise to burden children with 
details of serving? 

A. Children should be encouraged to 
help with details of serving. Not only 
does this relieve the mother of taking 


many unnecessary steps but it is \ aluabliy 4 


training for the children. 

Q. Should guests refuse food which 
they do not care for? 

A. Guests should not refuse food or 
make their dislikes conspicuous. 

Q. What does the hostess do when the 
dinner is over? Does she clear the table 
or leave it as it is and retire to the living 
room with her guests? 

A. Where there are children in the 
family they may clear the table and leave 
the hostess free to be with her guests, 
Otherwise the hostess clears the table 
and then rejoins her guests. 


Grandmother’s Platter 


My mother gave it to me when she 
broke up housekeeping. She took it 
down from the top shelf where it had lain 
for years. 

“This was your great-grandmother 
Flaunce’s big blue platter,’’ she said with 
her hands resting tenderly upon it. “Do 
you remember it, Alice?” 

“Yes, indeed!” I cried in sudden recol- 
lection. “When I was just a little bit of 
a girl, you used to serve our whole dinner 
on that platter, many and many a time.” 

I was glad when mother set the platter 
down before me and said, “There! You 
may have it, to do just what you please 
with.” 

What I pleased to do was to restore it 
to its one-time honorable place of every- 
day service. It became a feature on my 
table, whether it was just homefolks 
gathered there or real, invited-before- 
hand company. And every one of our 
guests was delighted with the old- 
fashioned way of having almost the whole 
dinner arranged on one enormous platter 
for the father of the family to serve. Just 
gathering so unceremoniously about its 
hospitable plenty seemed to make them 
all feel at home. When it was artistically 
arranged and garnished with an eye for 
the color effects, it was a beautiful and 
appetizing sight. 

Even our fashionable Elizabeth who 
had once called it “an old thing” and had 
banished it from polite society with a 
wave of her hand, grew quite sentimental 
and reminiscent over its quaintness when 
she saw it on my table. 


Having the platter in my possession@@® 


has inspired me to think of many different 
combinations that could be served there- 
on successfully. 

An old-fashioned boiled dinner loses 
commonplaceness and looks quite impos- 
ing spread upon its broad surface. Why, 
it makes one hungry just to look at it; 
red corn beef or ham, green-white cab- 
bage, potatoes, and a garnish of carrot 
slices and pickled beets. There are many 
meals of meat or fish, varied vegetables, 
and relishes used as garnishing that may 
be grouped most attractively upon one 
great serving-dish. And the ‘fact that it 
is a little out of the ordinary, makes su 
service interesting.—A. A. K. 
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YROBABLY but few have 
ever seen these views of 
George Washington's Mt 


Vernon Home. 


The upper 


picture shows the back of 


the house. 


The insert shows 


the view from the back door 


*“*Mt. Vernon” 


in the Janu- 


ary issue of Fruit, Garden 
and Home will picture many 
unusual views of this famous 


residence 


Allthese pictures 


were taken a few weeks ago 
by our own staff photogra- 


pher 


See Special 
Fruit, Garden 


Home 


Christmas Gift 


Advertisement 


on page 35 


y #7 





























Washinstons 
BACK YARD 


A Vivid View of Mt. Vernon 
A HUNDRED and fifty years seemed to roll back, and what had been the dream- 


past, suddenly became very real and vivid. One was living in Washington’s day, 
seeing the sights that his eyes had seen, walking the very soil he had walked many a 
time. One could almost reach out the finger and touch him.” 

A new and vivid view of Mt. Vernon, and the influences it had upon Washington 
is presented to our readers in January Fruit, Garden and Home. It is the first of a 
series of articles on “Homes of Famous Americans.” Don’t miss it. You'll want to 
keep a file of this series, becausé"the articles are new, first-hand, and written exclusively 
for Fruit, Garden and Home readers. 


Shaw’s Garden in Old St. Louis 


HIS great garden was established by a retired business man who had to have some- 

thing to do. Read about it and the wonderful place it has in the hearts of all St. 
Louisans, and the fame it enjoys around the world. It is a monument to one man’s love 
for gardening, and more eternal than marble. Mrs. May Wilson Todd gives you a 
story you'll want to save, against the day when you can visit Shaw’s Garden. 


What to Do With Backyard Fruit 


A TIMELY and carefully illustrated article describing late winter work with back- 

yard fruit in detail. If you want to prune that apple or peach tree, and are in doubt 
as to the best way to proceed, Mr. Goode’s article will give you just the information 
you want. He also tells how to prune the berry bushes and grape vines, and when to 
do it. The “when” is fully as important as the “how.” Both are fully discussed in 


this meaty article. 
The Garden That Made Good 


ILLIAM WALLACE FAIRBANKS describes his garden of flowers in an inter- 

esting and compelling way; particularly, the early struggles he had to succeed 
with a soil and a climate that were against him. How he changed a sand pile to flowers, 
and the methods used, together with the beautiful illustrations showing what he has 
done, make one of the most interesting and profitable features we have ever offered. 
Make a special note to read this article. 


‘‘Thank God for a Garden!”’ 
F.LLIS PARKER BUTLER wrote “Home-Grown Whetstones” in November. “Thank 


God for a Garden!”’ is the best Butler has done in many a day. It was written espe- 
cially for Fruit, Garden and Home readers one night last October after Butler had been 
planting tulip bulbs all day. You'll laugh over it, pass it on to your friends with the 
remark: “It surely sounds like home!” A humorous article you will never forget. 























HOSE of you who love stories of the Great Out- 

doors; strong, virile, throbbing stories of animal 
and wild life, will do well to read ‘‘The Heart of Little 
Shikara,”’ a volume of short stories by Edison Marshall. 
These stories of the wilderness are among the best I 
have ever read, and I have read most of the authors 
who attempt to speak with authority on the subject. 
Marshall is still a young man, barely twenty-seven years 
of age, but he has five novels and numerous short stories 
to his credit. What he will become in the years before 
him, if he keeps his head and works, will be another 
Kipling, and a better Kipling. He has the edge on 
Kipling right now in his ‘‘Little Shikara,” in my estima- 
tion, and it is laid in Kipling’s own country, India. Get 
acquainted with this up-standing young American and 
pass the time o’ night reading his wolf stories, if you 
want to feel the grim reality of wilderness life. 


HOPE every reader of Fruit, Garden and Home will 

take part in the new contest inaugurated with this 
number. Certainly every reader has his or her favorite 
flower. If so, give other readers the benefit of your 
experience and thought in the matter. It will be worth- 
while to win the prizes, to find out how many others 
select the same favorites as you do. Let’s all work to- 
gether to make the contest express our thoughts on the 
subject. 


AS0oD many of you will find answered for you, for 
the first time, many of the mysteries of plant 
breeding, in the article in this issue entitled, “How to 
Be a Plant Breeder.” There will be no more fascin- 
ating a hobby than plant breeding and experimentation 
work for those of you who like to study flowers and 
plants intimately. And the things you can learn about 
Nature’s laws will open new worlds to you. 


S article on “Routing the Dandelions With Iron 
Sulphate,” printed in the August number, struck a 
responsive chord with many of our readers. In fact, 
the supply of August numbers has been practically 
exhausted, due to requests for additional copies of this 
article. 

In this issue, we are giving a more extended discus- 
sion of lawn weed pests which should be of even more 
value to you than the dandelion article, because it 
treats of a good many of the more common weeds. 
Chemical control methods are given which will make 
the work of eradication comparatively easy, certainly 
easier than the methods commonly practiced. Be sure 
to save this article, because you will want it next 
season. 


6 hin. article on garden moles in this issue will also be 
worth preserving. These little fellows ruin many 
gardens and lawns all over the country. They can be 
easily handled, if the proper steps are taken, as sug- 
gested in the article by Mr. Haynes, who is connected 
with the department of agriculture. By the way, how 
many of you knew that the mole ate its own weight in 
food every day? How would you like to have to rustle 
that hard? 


O animals and insects have intelligence or are they 
ruled by instinct? This is a question as ancient as 
the sun. We do not propose to go into it, now, but 
merely to suggest that Dr. Ball, one of the department 
of agriculture scientists, contends that there is no 
dividing line between intelligence and instinct, save 
man’s egotism. Dr. Ball has studied insects all his life, 
particularly ants, and he has a fund of facts to back up 
his conclusions. In a future issue we are going to have 
articles on various races of ants, their habits, their 
industry, their methods of government and conduct. 
You can draw your own conclusion. There is something 
more to the creatures of “the earth and the air” than 
what we have been thinking about them. 
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R. FAIRBANK’S article in this issue on little 
houses and bungalows that were built by home- 
makers themselves, will prove interesting and 
profitable to many of you. I confess that I do not 
ordinarily care for some of the stories that are printed, 
where soap-boxes are so “‘easily” made into attractive 
abodes for the genus homo. But Mr. Fairbanks has 
given us some practical ideas, backed up by actual 
illustrations, which prove his point. Where there is a 
will, one may have a neat little home, and the size of the 
purse isn’t as important as many of us seem to think. 
And the house plans of small bungalows which Mr. 
Brincklow has been giving us can be constructed at very 
attractive figures, on the average. 

By the way, Mr. Fairbanks will contribute to an 
early issue a mighty interesting article entitled, “The 
Garden That Made Good.” It is the story of his own 
garden and the struggles he had to make it attractive 
and worthwhile. He takes you thru the stages, step by 
step, from the day he commenced with a sand pile, until 
the present, showing you by way of photographs what 
he has done. This story is not only full of inspiration, 
but will be worth many dollars to a good many of our 
readers. Watch for it. 


INNIPEG staged a “Plant a Peony This Fall’’ 

campaign recent'y which has attracted attention 
all over the country. The slogan, above quoted, was 
blazoned forth with electric lights from the highest 
point on the City Hall, and, judging from press reports, 
the campaign was a huge success. Florists and nursery- 
men were besieged for roots and hundreds of citizens 
planted their quota. 

The urge to beautify and improve our homes and 
cities is not a fad of the moment, or merely a new way 
of spending our money. It is rooted deeper than that. 
It comes from the old search to gratify our love for the 
beautiful in nature. It has been said that man is the 
only beauty-loving animal. Some may object to the 
thought of man as an animal, but none will dispute the 
other part of the expression. 

What is your community doing? Vancouver has 
adopted the “General McArthur Rose” as the city’s 
emblem and is working towards 
the goal of this rose planted in 
the dooryard of every house 


in the city, however -small. 
It is a great movement, one 0 
be adopted everywhere. 
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74 Stark Trees = 


Stark Tree Orchard of 
C. L. Witherc!], at 
Middlebury, Vt.— 
3500 Stark 


576 Bu. 


Apples=$2,460.00 in 


Year on Vermont Farm! 


C. L. Witherell bought the land 
where his orchard now stands 
(near Middlebury, in Northern 
Vermont) for $40 an acre. It 
would have made him a scant 
living in corn, wheat or ordinary 
farm crops. 

Last year, 74 of his 11-year- 
old Stark Delicious trees yielded 
him 576 bushels of glorious ap- 
ples. And—they added the im- 
pressive sum of Two Thousand 
Four Hundred and Sixty Dollars 
to his bank account. 


san— Stark Delicious 


He tells us that his ORIG- 
INAL TREE Strain of Stark 
Delicious trees began bearing 
when 4 years old—and have borne 
every year since. He now has 
1000 more Stark Delici ious 6-year- 
olds that he declares are “produci ing 
a bumper crop this year.” On Octo- 
ber 21,1922, he writes: “Just shipped 
last car Stark Delicious to New York. 
Got $6.00 per box for run of Delicious. 
Special Fancy $8.00 per box.” 


We wish that every fruit grower—every 


farmer—and every home owner could see and 
talk to Mr.G. L. Witherell 


YOU would know then WHY— 


<—« Average Size Stark 
Delicious, Grown 

on a Genuine 
ORIGINAL 

TREE 

Strain 

Tree 


—Sold Only by 
STARK BRO’S 


Monument Dedicated 
to ORIGINAL Stark 


Bears Wondrous Money-Crops in 44 Out of 48 States! tairsctisciites 


writes:—“Tf I were planting a new or- 


Go into almost any state you wish and you'll 

see Prosperity sitting on the front door 

step of growers who have planted 

ORIGINAL TREE Strain of Stark 
Delicious. 

Near Fitchburg, Mass., A. A. Marshall is getting 

wondrous crops and record-prices ($7.00 for 75 

Delicious apples in a carton) for 

his harvests from his6,000 tree orchard. 

His 8 and 9-year-old ORIGINAL 

TREE Strain of Stark Delicious 

trees bore about 20 bushels each 

this past summer. 
E. F. Thayer, Chelan Co., 
Wash., a former ee. 
ant, who banked 

for his Stark Deli icious, 

Winesaps and Jona- 

thans off 23 acres 

in 4 years. 


chard, I would make it all ORIGINAL 
TREE Strain of Stark Delicious ¥ 

In Clermont Co., Ohio, J. J. Bohlen- 
der has enjoyed a NET income of 
$21,800.00 in 6 years off 12 to 20 acres, 
ORIGINAL TREE Strain of Stark 
Delicious apples, being his prize-price 
makers. 

Again, in Sullivan Co., New York, 
Chas. Taylor has specialized on Stark 
Delicious and made 5 acres of common 
$40 an acreland bring him over $9,200.00 
in last 5of the short 10 years he has 
been an apple grower. He says. “Once 
people buy genuine Stark licious 
apples they don’t want any other kind.” 

Investigate this remarkable apple 
tree — WRI FOR THE . 
PAGE, 4-COLOR MASTERPIECE 
1923 CATALOG. USE THE COU- 
PON. Learn, too, about— 


Stark’s Golden Delicious 


-Year-Old Trees Bear in 33 States 


This variety bore from when 2 years old in 33 
different states— and bore crops last 
year in 11 different states despite 
3 frosts and 2 freezes. 

Of it, O. O. Sutton, Pres. of Riverview Orchard Co., 

W.Va. (who has 1,006 Stark’s Golden Delicious) says: 

“It is to be the apple noe of the century.” 
Chas. Riedenbaker, Burlington Co.. N. J. says:—*‘The best 
apple grown.”” ALL his 250 Stark’s Golden Delicious, rd sum- 
mer, bore * big eros this year (1 1922) . One pare | 80 ponte. 

—, bore when only 18 months. ‘Very large and fine color. 

And Prof. Paddock, Ohio’s noted State Horticulturist, frankly ad- 
mits, * “Stark’s Golden Delicious beats anything I ever saw. 


unt Gopal a the ee COUPON for FREE Copy of Big, %0-Page, 
“Bore ore Heavy Vegetable Crops “This dreuth ruined al- 

Stark ‘Seed, Despite 30-Day Drouth™ most all of the gardens 
but our vegetable garden—planted with Seeds 


pat FO. 
—wea it well and bore heavy, all through the dry 
Ulrich Southheimer, Rushland, Penn. 


Our Big 64-page Edition of Stark Bro’s 1923 Vegetable and Flower Seed 
Catalog is now ready. SEND COUPON for FREE Copy. 


Address Box 9 


STARK BRO’S 


Oldest in America—Largest in World 
At LOUISIANA, MO. For Over 107 Years 
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season,” writes Mr 





